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* ti . ° 
Dri p ° This Week's Commodity Prices 
rice Perspectiv 
p Cc i e METALS May 14 May 7 _ . bed 
_ go 9 
MAY . Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 7 7.0 5.5 2.: 
“ig i ; 67.00 67.00 65.90 + 2.3 
r ig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 64.50 1 23 
; ; me Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 74.00 4 4.7 
Price cutting to stimulate demand is again in the news. — structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 9.275 5.275 5.00 + 55 
nice € - structura! shapes, P's 5.275 5.275 5. 5. 
It’s being touted by many economists and lawmakers as the best means Oe SOY See SP MENON, OOS —_ — si sl 
of upping sagging automobile sales. ee — — hg etal oe eo ets TS 
: . . an Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 9.425 5.425 9.075 | 
Proponents of such action point to the disappointing “you auto buy now” Steel, plates, Chlonse, ewt 10 S10 +85 + 52 
campaign. They say the “hard sell” isn’t enough—that it must be accom- Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 31.50 31.50 44.50 —29.2 
panied by reduced tags if sales are to go up. ae scrap, i anata ae gross ton 30.50 29.50 38.50 —20.8 
& o* Steel scrap. eavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 30.00 29.50 39.50 —2 
Others note that where hard goods price cuts were made, as in the case of Aluminum, pig, lb ee 24 24 , 25 aa rm 
some appliance lines, sales have increased. eae, a ao #380 lb 213 218 N.A. N.A 
riggs . .opper, elect ic, wi : 2 9 : — 
Current U.A.W. talks and a decision on the auto excise tax could have a Comoe pocingy peti tla Tag gata ” is: he pe ¥ 
direct bearing on whether or not price reductions are feasible. Lead, common, N.Y., lb LIS 12 15 —23.8 
Any major action that would boost car sales could have a major effect Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib lf ae a : 
on your own purchasing operations. Remember that the auto industry is the  : rig ae rene p+ 2 . “i 
inl ‘ wee > Straits, N.Y., Ib 2 95 985 -— 
nation’s top user of steel, rubber, plate glass, nickel, and lead. Aluminum, Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 13 73 
copper, zinc, textiles and chemicals also bulk heavy 
sai i FUELS 
+ i . . 
e hae | - #9 or suber C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.75 —18.2 
Some of the most interesting plans for cutti 7 | uel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.57 2.57 2.10 —17.1 
cutting prices have been hatche 8 2. 25 2. 7 
Capitol Hill &P § price have been hatched on Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.50 2.50 2.85 ate 3 
= ° LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 04 O4 04 0 
ey’re all the more provocative because they require action by all major Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 118 118 28 — 78 
parties involved, auto companies, unions, and government. a 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal Az 12 Am —hit 
Senator Douglas’ scheme is perh: ie atch aaa oal, bituminous, slack, ton 9.78 et — - 
ato gla: scheme is perhaps the most eye-catching, principally Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 0 
because it could result in a sharp price drop. Briefly his plan calls for: 
® Government action via a reduction in excise from 10% to 242%. caiemeaanaanes 
e Labor action via “making some sacrifices in current wage talks.” Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 32.50 +- 9.7 
e Company action via cutting pre-excise tags by some 6% on pee. —, engine a ‘ie ro ° 
+ : we OE ; e . a s : saustic soda, (67% solid, drums, car ots, cwt 80 0 1.30 +.11.6 
All these could reduce the tags, with the current price $2,000 cut down to Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 153 153 126 +214 
$1,730. That’s a reduction of $270 or some 1312%. Glycerin, synthetic, tanke, Ib aie psi m — 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 175 175 163 i. 79.4 
e sd * Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 205 205 205 0 
ae ; : Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 35 — 7.2 
But chances of any such plan going through are indeed slim. Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 9.70 9.50 + 2.1 
The major producers have already noted their opposition to the suggested Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib Jl 31 36 —13.9 
or el 4: . . . 9 oe . +4 
6% reduction on their pre-excise tags. One spokesman said it would reduce Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
profits to near zero, or might even result in losses Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton oa poy " =a 
The U.A W hile the git pene + Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
€ U.A.W., W ile they might be willing to modify demands, would hardly Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib 08 08 85 — 5.9 
go along with the “sacrifices” implied in the senator’s remarks. Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlote, lb _” = ” 
Finally, while the cut in excise tax is likely, it would more likely be to 7% PAPER 
or 5% —rather than to the 212% suggested. 
‘ ¢ a72 Suggested. i Intri 
ggested Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
“ . _ CWT 17.00 17.00 16.15 +- 5.3 
. ' f Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
_ But assuming a sizeable price cut could be made, there’s still the big ques- Cwr 24.20 24.20 23.59 + 28 
tion: Is it certain that sales would pick up significantly? Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
The Douglas proposal says that a 13.5% price cut would bring a 16.2% Kraft liner, 42 Ib del. N.Y., ton 127.50 127.50 127.50 0 
siemens, te win al . Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.60 9.00 9.25 — 2.7 
a sales—or about 700,000 more cars per year. In other words, Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.60 — 3.0 
despite price cuts, overall dollar sales volume would go up. 
But there are two limitations to this assumption: BUILDING MATERIALS 
The amount of increase in sales that any price cut would generate is just Brick, del. N.¥., 1000 , 11.25 11.25 11.25 0 
an estimate. The exact relationship betwee ie i , Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 1.42 1.42 1.38 - 9 
llega , xact relationship between price and volume has never Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 on ki 
een accurately measured. Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 115.00 115.00 118.00 — 2.6 
Such a method ignores consumer attitudes. True, consumers in a stable Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 54s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.00 120.00 118.00 1,7 
: rising income situation might be price-sensitive enough to step up pur- TEXTILES 
chases by the amo ; it j ! sstionable w ' 
a <d | i unt noted. But it is highly questionable whether, when Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.35 10.25 11.10 — 68 
ae ae SUSY, & PCE Cut would induce them to shell out much more on a Cotton, 1” middling N.Y., Ib 305 36: $99 + 3 
luxury type” item. Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd Bi ly 72 178 aa Se 
a ike lei i sale ; Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., y at 27 293 — 19 
“ne even if the sales volume increase did fall below estimates, the overall Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.44 1.44 1.98 —27.3 
cftec might still be positive. Even a small boost in demand would mean HIDES AND RUBBER 
increases in production, employment and wages—a necessary step toward 
recovery. : Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb lf 145 155 — 91 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 299 aol az —19,] 
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Inventory Buying to Aid Upturn, 
Economists Panel Tells N.A.P.A. 


Chicago—A pickup in inven- 
tory buying will spark a slow but 
general business upturn before 
the end of the year, according to 
a panel of top economic experts 
who appeared’ before the 
N.A.P.A. convention last week. 
Also contributing to a rise in the 
economic level, the panel said, 
will be a continued high level of 
consumer spending and a jump 
in government defense outlays. 

Purchasing agents attending 
the convention reflected similar 
optimism. Chester F. Ogden, 
chairman of the N.A.P.A. busi- 
ness survey committee and vice 
president of Detroit Edison Co., 
said a survey of convention dele- 
gates showed 72% expect busi- 
ness to improve in the second 
half, 26% believed business 
would remain the same during 
first 6 months. Only 2% thought 
things will get worse. 

Panelists were Ogden; Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh, Chief economist 
for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board; Chicago economist 
John K. Langum; and Dr. Rob- 
inson Newcomb, Robinson New- 
comb Associates, Washington, 
D.C. Journal of Commerce Edi- 
tor H. H. Luedicke was moder- 
ator. 

None of the panelists thought 
the bottom of the recession had 
reached. They detected 
signs that the rate of decline had 
slowed appreciably. 

Panelists emphasized the im- 
portance of inventory purchases 
to general economic health. It 
also pointed out stock liquidation 
had proceeded at a pace of $10.5 
billion on an annual rate since the 
third quarter of 1957, accounting 
for a 24 drop in U.S. economic 
activity as measured in terms of 
gross national products. 

According to Gainsbrugh, this 
was one of the recession’s basic 
causes. Plant and equipment ex- 
penditures is another. Gainsbrugh 
forecasts a further decline in cap- 
ital outlays well into 1959. 

Gainsbrugh said purchasing 
agents will begin replenishing in- 


P.A. Session Is 
Workshop Topic 


Chicago—Local purchasing as- 
sociation meetings should be 
planned by members on the basis 
of “what do we want—not what 
can we get.” 

This was demonstrated at the 
last meeting of the N.A.P.A. con- 
vention. Dwight Brooks of Bur- 
roughs Corp., was leader of the 
educational workshop. 

How to select and develop 
three types of meetings was dis- 
cussed: Speaker, panel, or work- 
shop. T. R. Thompson, Aero- 
products-Allison Division — of 
General Motors, stressed the im- 
portance of selecting a speaker 
who can make people think. 
Panel-type meetings should be 
selected when a maximum amount 
of information needs to be pre- 
sented. 

Gailon C. Fordyce, American 
Cyanimid Co., pointed out two 
things required for a successful 
workshop: An audience condi- 
tioned to the technique and the 
right kind of leader. The au- 
dience should be brainwashed 
of all preconceived ideas. 
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ventories sometime in the third 
or fourth quarter at a rate to off- 
set capital spending dip. 

Langum, who heads a private 
research firm, also agreed that 
a letup in inventory liquidation 
was in the cards. He added prof- 
its would be under a greater 
squeeze. 

Newcomb, who heads a Wash- 
ington consulting firm, counseled 
that the N.A.P.A. set up its own 


system to analyze all economic 


forecasts. 


Ogden said his poll of delegates 
showed that P.A.’s were con- 
cerned with, and keeping a close 
watch on, the following economic 
aspects: wage contracts being ne- 
gotiated this spring and labor 
conditions in general; government 
monetary policies; the interna- 
tional situation and_ specifically 
what will be the impact of Rus- 
sia’s burgeoning participation in 
world markets; Gonsufmer confi- 
dence and spending; inventories 
and price policies, and taxes. 

The panelists themselves split 
on the tax cut question. Two said 
it wasn’t needed; two that they 
favored it as insurance to start 
the economy of the United States 
climbing. 


ion 4 os ~~ 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS are discussed at last week’s N.A.P.A. convention 
by Dr. Robinson Newcomb, left, J. K. Langum, H. E. Luedicke, M. R. 


Gainsbrugh, C. F. Ogden, N. J. Gibbins. 


The Ludlow Line Protects Your Products Better 


Aisle liner for air liners 
keeps costs down to earth 


Air lines throughout the country are enthusiastic about Ludlow’s new 
poly-laminated Aircraft Aisle Liner. This greaseproof, flame-resistant 


paper protects co 


stly aisle carpeting while maintenance crews are 


servicing the planes. Some air lines also use Aisle Liner while passengers 
are boarding during rainy weather. The white cloth liners, previously 
used, incurred laundering costs — often shrank to impractical sizes. 
Ludlow’s Aisle Liner was developed for the sole purpose of solving this 


problem. It’s so i 


nexpensive it could be discarded after one use. But, it’s 


so durable that each liner is re-used several times. 


Aircraft Aisle Liner is typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products. 
Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging. 
We'll consider it a privilege to serve you! 
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A General Session gets underway at the N.A.P.A. convention. For a better view of speaker, see picture below. 


Wear More Hats to Become Successful P.A. 


Chicago—A purchasing agent 
must wear many more hats than 
just that of procurement special- 
ist if he is to climb the ladder of 
success and assure himself a front 
row seat at management’s table. 

This was the point driven home 
to P.A.’s attending the N.A.P.A. 
convention last week. At an over- 
flow session when top speakers 
gave their views on what makes 
the difference between a capable 
purchasing agent and a top com- 
pany executive. The session was 
devoted to purchasing philoso- 
phy, policy, and procedures. 

The top company executive 
should be: 

e Able to get along with peo- 
ple and to secure the respect of 
subordinates. 

e An able negotiator, both with 
suppliers to obtain the best pos- 
sible purchases for his firm and 
with top management to obtain 
his budget and policy objectives. 

eA planner and coordinator 
of purchasing objectives. 

e An executive who can make 
up his mind without having to 
run to the front office to seek ad- 
vice. 

e A leader who can give coun- 
sel and guidance to those under 
him. 

Among other qualities he must 
acquire are an enthusiasm for his 
work and a broader knowledge 
of purchasing and business prac- 
tice, either through wider read- 
ing, night school courses, or both. 

Nor is it only the job of the 
purchasing agent to advance the 
cause of himself and the procure- 
ment profession. Top manage- 
ment must be made to realize the 
critical importance of purchasing 
in both planning and profits. 

According to Downing B. 
Jenks, president, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co., it 
is “incredible” that “purchasing 
is still regarded by any number of 
organizations as just an expense 
of operations.” 

The railroad official said that 
“I would think that top manage- 
ment of any industry would be 
completely aware of the necessity 
for sharp material cost control.” 

Recognizing that in industry as 
a whole the purchasing agent 
spends 50¢ of every income dol- 
lar earned, Jenks said that “with- 
Out the purchasing officer recog- 
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DOWNING B. JENKS 


nized on the same executive level 
as the chiefs of engineering and 
production, management will find 
itself limping along as inefficiently 
as one of our old time compound 
locomotives with a simple engi- 
neer.”’ 

David S. Gibson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing, 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., stressed qualities of leader- 
ship and ability to work with 
people. 

“In my view,” he said, “a pur- 
chasing manager’s greatest asset 
is knowing how to get along with 
people, and I would rate his 
knowledge of purchasing second. 

“Any manager, no matter 
whether his field is purchasing or 
manufacturing or selling or what 
not, must of course have a com- 
prehensive understanding of his 
managerial problems,” Gibson 
said. ‘“‘He must be able to gather 
facts quickly, interpret them, and 
find the correct solutions to prob- 
lems and then have the ability 
to inspire subordinates to want to 
carry them out.” 

Gailon C. Fordyce, assistant 
director of purchasing, American 
Cyanamid Co., emphasized edu- 
cation and training as a key to 
advancement in purchasing. 

“The training of a buyer is one 
of the most important parts of 
his job,” Fordyce said. ““The mere 
fact that the substance of his job 
is continually changing requires 
training in the new areas encoun- 
tered.” 

He said that among the basic 
requirements of a buyer is that he 


has a college degree or has gained 


specialized knowledge through 
experience. For those with no 
formal college training, he ad- 
vised night school courses where 
possible. 

“I firmly believe that a great 
many buying jobs today require 
an engineering or other basic 
scientific knowledge,” the chem- 
ical company Official said. “Those 
men who have obtained second- 
ary degrees in business adminis- 
tration have an additional asset.” 

Appealing to management for 
higher wages in the purchasing 
field, he said “the salary of a 
buyer must be at least on a par 
with other key men.” 

“This must be the answer if we 
expect to keep the caliber of men 
required, and to attract men of 
the quality necessary in the pur- 
chasing field.” 


Know Economics, 
Politics — Shillady 


Chicago—An_ effective _ pur- 
chasing agent must keep abreast 
of a wide range of changing eco- 
nomic and political factors. This 
was the keynote message of Re- 
tiring President Robert E. Shil- 
lady to the 1958 N.A.P.A. con- 
vention last Monday. 

“Because purchasing and busi- 
ness are tied together so closely, 
I think it is important for the 
purchasing executive to have a 
keen interest in economic and 
political factors that affect busi- 
ness in general and his own com- 
pany in particular,” the New 
England utility executive said. 

And the P.A. who is “keen and 
alert, competent, constructively 
critical and forward-looking,” 
Shillady said, will find fresh op- 
portunities in current economic 
changes and the desire of indus- 
try for new or better products. 

The effective P.A. in today’s 
economy “must have a thorough 
knowledge of the way in which 
materials are used by his com- 
pany, either in the operation of 
its plant or incorporation in the 
products it makes to sell,” Shil- 
lady said. “He must be con- 
stantly searching for new mate- 
rials which can be used to im- 
prove his product or lower costs.” 


Purchasing Week 


Tells How to Cut 
Shipping Costs 


Chicago—Transportation costs 
can be substantially reduced 
through a more detailed under- 
standing of traffic procedures and 
closer coordinatron among P.A.’s, 
their traffic departments, and 
freight-moving companies. 

Marshall M. Parkhurst, traffic 
manager of International Har- 
vester Co., warned P.A.’s the 
N.A.P.A. convention last week 
not to fall into the trap of believ- 
ing that transportation costs are 
uncontrollable because of govern- 
ment regulation of carriers and 
the increasing complexity of the 
business machine. 

He offered these shipment tips: 

eCheck carefully the correct 
classification of goods. Descrip- 
tions listed by freight companies 
may bear little resemblance to 
those given by the supplier. There 
are many variations in rates and 
minimum weights for different 
classifications of goods. 

Bone up in advance on what- 
ever information is available 
when ordering new products for 
the first time. If standard com- 
modity rates are not in effect, 
regular procedures should be 
started to have them so placed 
and to secure necessary adjust- 
ment on freight bills. 

© Selecting the mode of trans- 
portation should not be a hit-or- 
miss proposition. Each form of 
transportation should be analyzed 
for its advantages and competi- 
tors often offer varying prices. 

e Receiving departments 
should promptly check billings 
for errors in price and descrip- 
tions so that adjustments can be 
quickly made. 

e[nsist that suppliers provide 
proper packing for goods ordered. 
Cheap or improper packing is an 
invitation to loss of time and 
money. 

e If you do not have a separate 
traffic department, valuable ship- 
ping information can be supplied 
by carriers’ representatives. 

Parkhurst said that “by de- 
veloping a healthy curiosity and 
knowledge of transportation mat- 
ters, by reviewing transportation 
factors as they relate to your par- 
ticular activities, you may well 
find ways to reach out to new 
sources of foods or materials to 
develop handling.” 


Competitive Prices 
Nations Need 


Industrial P.A.’s Told 
To Help Get Them Back 


Chicago—Industrial purchas- 
ing should take the lead in pro- 
moting a return to competitive 
pricing because it’s what the na- 
tion’s economy needs, a purchas- 
ing consultant told an N.A.P.A. 
general convention session last 
week. 

Louis J. De Rose declared the 
recession has been “aggravated 
by artificial price levels and is 
being prolonged by misguided at- 
tempts to stabilize or inflate these 
levels further.” Competitive pric- 
ing is the answer he said, rather 
than “another round of cost-plus 
escalation.” 

De Rose warned that “govern- 
ment pump-priming and advertis- 
ing ballyhoo will not relieve the 
current recession.” In a_ plea 
against further encroachment of 
government purchasing policies 
into industrial purchasing meth- 
ods, the New York economist 
said, “our competitive price sys- 
tem of supply and demand has 
steadily been replaced by a cost- 
plus philosophy of doing busi- 
ness.” 


More Negotiated Purchasing 


But urging wider use of negu- 
tiated purchasing, De Rose de- 
clared “industrial purchasing is 
more than a mere exercise in 
seeking bids and placing orders.” 
He said industrial purchasing is a 
“technical but personal process, 
requiring face-to-face discussions 
between buyer and seller on all 
factors pertinent to the procure- 
ment.” 

Industrial purchasing must 
look at the contract “not as an 
end, but as a means to an end, 
and must reject assumptions that 
competitive bidding automat- 
ically achieves vital objectives of 
the purchase,” De Rose declared 
in his talk. 

However, he termed negotiated 
purchasing a necessary tool sup- 
plemental to advertised or com- 
petitive bidding rather than a 
substitute. Bids or quotations are 
still solicited from responsible 
suppliers, he said, but where “the 
proposal is a terminal step in ad- 
vertised bidding, in negotiation it 
is an initial one. Negotiation 
lends itself most readily to indus- 
trial procurement needs.” 


Ladies Program All Fun, 
3 Whole Days of It 


Chicago—For the _ ladies the 
N.A.P.A. convention was one 
round of entertainment after an- 
other. Helen Waterman, purchas- 
ing agent, Chicago Motor Club, 
aided by ladies from the families 
of the Chicago P.A.A., saw to 
that. The closest they came to 
business was when many toured 


the Inform-A-Show with their 
husbands. 
Their three-day program 


started with the early birds’ din- 
ner Sunday night. Monday lunch- 
eon they could go to the Kungs- 
holm and see a puppet show 
opera or to the South Shore 
Country Club and hear “fun with 
flowers” by Mrs. Tommy Bright. 

Tuesday was the motion pic- 
ture, “Around the World in 80 
Days,” Mike Todd’s last produc- 
tion, and the banquet. 
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CONTAINER FORUM PANEL at N.A.P.A. convention 
at Chicago was made up of F. B. Newcomb; Kenneth 


Hayes; Neil Berliss; Gerald R. Smith, speaker and 
chairman; Hewitt Welch; and Thomas L. Jones. 


Keep Abreast of Growing Container Field 
To Reap Substantial Packaging Economies 


Experts at Forum at N.A.P.A. Convention Point Out Advances 
In Materials and Processes; One Advises Use of Value Analysis 


Chicago — Purchasing agents 
face a real challenge to keep 
abreast of the fast-moving con- 
tainer field. Those who do can 
reap some real packaging econ- 
omies, according to experts who 
spoke at the N.A.P.A.’s national 
convention container forum May 
12. 

Gerald R. Smith, N.A.P.A. 
container committee chairman, 
called on P.A.’s to apply prin- 
ciples of value analysis to con- 
tainer buying to benefit fully 
from technological developments. 
Smith, purchasing director for 
American Rock Wool Corp., Wa- 
bash, Ind., presided over the dis- 
cussion which featured authorities 
on metal, glass, and paper con- 
tainers. 

Kenneth Hayes, P.A., Ball 
Brothers’ Commercial Glass Divi- 
sion at Muncie, Ind., stated that 
buyers would do well to give a 
hard look at glass packaging for 
their products. Through research, 
he said, glass has made great 
strides in recent years and now 
may well be the answer for certain 
packaging where it previously 
may not have been suitable. 

F. B. Newcomb, vice president, 
American Can Co., New York, 
stated that the most important 
packaging revolution in history 
is NOW in progress, with can-mak- 
ing materials, machines, and 
processes all playing major roles. 
He urged P.A.’s to become famil- 
iar with the industry’s changes to 
help solve their packaging prob- 
lems. 

Newcomb also. stated that 
long-range stability of supplies is 
assured by flexibility of raw mate- 
rials. Most oil cans today, he 
said, are made of black plate, not 
tin plate. He also suggested that 
buyers could aid their company 
sales through use of aresol con- 
tainers which have changed the 
merchandise shelves of the nation. 

Neal Burlison, marketing man- 
ager, container division of Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., Louisville, 
pointed out advances made by 
aluminum in the metal container 
field. 

‘Many cans now tin-plated can 
be made of aluminum with minor 
modifications, in many cases,” 
state Burlison. 

Esso was singled out as one of 
the big users of aluminum con- 
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tainers. These oil containers are 
actually cheaper to Esso because 
of the salvage feature. Empty 
cans are crushed and returned 
to Reynolds. Imaginative ap- 
proaches like that can pay off 
for buyers, according to forum 
members. 

Thomas L. Jones, vice pres- 
ident-director of Multiwall Sales 
for Arkell & Smiths, and Hewitt 
Welch, vice president of Clupak, 
Inc., New York, outlined the ad- 
vances made in “expandable” 
paper bags. To date these stretch- 
able bags are made only in the 
kraft lines. 


The two paper bag experts 
pointed out four points of supe- 
riority of expandable bags— 
toughness, smoothness, stretch- 
ability, and pliability. Current 
uses are in packaging of catalogs, 
cable wrapping, and tire wrap- 
ping. 

It is claimed these bags, being 
tougher, require less paper for 
equal strength with conventional 
bags. Jones cited the case of a 
cement manufacturer who re- 
duced his paper weight by 10% 
resulting in a five carload saving 
in one year. Freight damage was 
also reduced. 


More Blending of 


Synthetic Fibers, 


Textiles, Wool Predicted at Forum 


Chicago—tTextile buyers will 
see more and more “blending” of 
man-made fibers, textiles, and 
wool to obtain the best func- 
tional and price features of each 
fabric. 

That was the consensus of tex- 
tile experts who discussed the 
problems and outlook of the in- 
dustry at the N.A.P.A.’s national 
convention textile forum last 
Monday. The N.A.P.A. textile 
committee, headed by F. Victor 
Hanaway, Talon, Inc., Meadville, 
Pa., reinstated the textile forum 
alter an absence of several years 


TEXTILE FORUM PANEL consisted of Charles H. Rutledge; J. D. Chesney, 


from the convention program. 
Cotton is plagued by over-pro- 
duction, John F. Karl, assistant 
purchasing agent, Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Kendall Co., declared 
in a review of the cotton industry. 
Karl, pointing to the UV. S. 
cotton industry's losses to man- 
made fibers and foreign imports, 
declared this country’s price sup- 
ports encourage foreign competi- 
tion. He said present American 
export policies are self-defeating 
for the U. S. economy. The long- 
range solution is to allow cotton 
prices to reach their own level. 


tthe BL, 
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at the rostrum; F. Victor Hanaway; and John F. Karl. 
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CHAIRMAN T. A. CORCORAN makes opening address at paper forum 


SS 


which noted savings to be made using value analysis and standards. 


Value Analysis and Standardization 
Can Add Profits in Paper Buying 


Case Histories Are Submitted as Proof at Forum 
Of N.A.P.A. Convention; Ample Stocks Reported 


Chicago—Paper-buying offers 
a fertile area to profit from value 
analysis and standardization. 

The N.A.P.A. national conven- 
tion paper forum spotlighted that 
opportunity. 

The forum also spotlighted a 
paper price-supply roundup which 
showed all types of paper, includ- 
ing book paper, box board, fine 
paper, and newsprint, to be in 
ample supply throughout the 
country. Prices were declared sta- 
ble with quality of highest order. 

T. A. Corcoran, N.A.P.A. 
paper committee chairman, pre- 
sided at the May 12 forum ses- 
sion. Corcoran is purchasing 
director of the Courier Journal 
and Louisville (Ky.) Times. 


An audience of about 100 


With cotton futures now at a 
36-37¢ level, Karl said cotton ex- 
perts now see a 37'2¢ price for 
the third and fourth quarters of 
1958, a 38¢ level next spring and 
a drop to 34¢ in the fall of 1959. 
The first quarter of 1958 had 
been expected to run at 341424, 
the second quarter at 35¢, third 
quarter at 34¢, with a 33¢ level 
in the final quarter. 

J. Dukehart Chesney, N.A.P.A. 
District 8 vice president, discuss- 
ing the wool situation, said as 
wool prices drop, it becomes 
more competitive with synthetic 
fibers and thus stands to regain 
some of its lost markets. 

But with prices off 40% since 
last year, it is difficult to see how 
wool can go much lower, the pur- 
chasing agent for F. C. Huyck & 
Sons’ Kenwood Mills at Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., said. While the future 
of wool depends a great deal on 
price factors, Chesney said, it will 
be used more and more in 
“blended” products. 

Charles H. Rutledge, manager 
of product information, DuPont 
textile fiber department at Wil- 
mington, Del., also stressed the 
increasing trend to blended fabric 
products. He reviewed the spec- 
tacular growth of the synthetic 
fiber industry in the last 17 years 
with emphasis on the special 
properties of nylon. 

“The chips are on nylon,” 
Rutledge said, in a discussion of 
how that synthetic is striving to 
take over the tire cord field from 
rayon just as rayon ousted cotton 


years ago. 


heard leading P.A.’s in paper- 
buying relate case histories of 
how they saved money for their 
companies. 

C. Warner McVicar, director 
of purchasing and traffic, Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, spelled out how forms 
standardization and combining 
paper orders produced sizable 
savings for Rockwell. Buyers and 
clerks in 22 Rockwell plants and 
62 sales offices report stationery 
requirements to central purchas- 
ing every four months. Orders 
are placed on a combined basis. 

Economies of quantity buying 
on letterheads, envelopes and 
other stationery are passed on to 
each plant or location, and sav- 
ings last year totaled $6,000. 
Rockwell saved another $3,500 
last year by standardizing on its 
paper, reducing types used from 
25 to eight. 

H. K. Johnson, who buys paper 
for the Rock Island Railroad, 
Chicago, told how labor saving 
in paperwork can be profitable. 
Drawing on wide experience in 
an industry plagued by many 
forms, Johnson advised P.A.’s to 
keep alert for savings through use 
of reproduction equipment. He 
said a point often overlooked is 
gains obtained by elimination of 
proof-reading by photo-repro- 
duced forms. 

Knowledge of grade and size 
specifications on paper and forms 
has paid off for John Hancock 
Insurance Co., Boston, according 
to P.A. Grant Dwyer. Advising 
the forum audience to look for 
price differences in two similiar 
forms, Dwyer said a buyer should 
know exactly why the cost differ- 
ence exists. 

“Dwyer said he recently in- 
stalled a specification analysis 
program and reduced snap-out 
and tab forms from 50 to 39. In 
another case, he was able to save 
$400 through changing a specifi- 
cation by one-eighth inch on one 
dimension. 

“Checking with experts in 
paper buying is a good way to 
gain knowledge of specs., says 
Dwyer. 

Other speakers who told inter- 
esting case histories were W. Ran- 
dall of Rust Craft Co., E. D. 
Grimes of Burroughs Corp., and 
James Harrison of Birmingham 
Paper Co. 


Most Textile Tags 


Rebounding, 


But Upturn Cycle Has Not Begun 


Current Production Down 9% from ‘57 Level; 
Industrial Demand Dip Cited; Clothing Holds 


New York—Prices of most 
textiles seem to be rebounding a 
bit from the 12-year low set early 
this year. The firming trend stems 
from signs of a slight upturn in 
demand and continued low inven- 
tory position of most users and 
distributors. 

But this does not herald the 
beginning of the long-awaited tex- 
tile cycle upturn. For the general 
business recession and the long- 
term declining trend in textile use 
will hold production and con- 
sumption down at least through 
the third quarter. 

Production Still Dropping 

The chart at right indicates the 
current production situation. Out- 
put so far this year is down 9% 
from 1957 levels, on top of a 
5% decline registered last year. 
The drop is primarily due to re- 
duced demand from the industrial 
sector of the economy, auto in- 
teriors and tires in_ particular. 

The outlook for the remainder 
of the year offers little for the 
industry to cheer about. Indus- 
trial demand may well pick up by 
late summer. But the apparel end 
of the industry may feel the re- 
sults of decreased consumer pur- 
chasing in coming months. Total 
output and consumption this year 
will probably dip under the 1957 
total. 


Prices Follow Output Trend 


Prices (see chart), have slowly 
followed the trend of textile out- 
put during the past four years. 
But the general level of tags has 
touched bottom. The current 
firming trends could mean a slight 
upturn in the price average by 
June. Firming trend in textiles 
includes: 

© Pace-setting 8Q-square cot- 
ton print cloth has risen 4%2¢ per 
yard during the past two weeks. 
But that’s still 4% ¢ per yard below 
a year ago. 

© Acetate taffetas are up close 
to 1l¢ per yard from month-ago 
quotes. But that still leaves the 
price of this big-volume garment 
fabric 3¢ below May, 1957 list- 
ing. 

e Filament yarn goods, includ- 
ing nylon and dacron blend fab- 
rics, showed 5%-10% price in- 
creases in the past two weeks. 

Wool meanwhile, continues to 
be the biggest problem child of 
the textile industry. Output 
dropped 11% below 1956 last 
year, and is likely to drop by a 
similar amount in 1958. Wool’s 
problems include: 

e The trend toward synthetics 
and lighter fabrics. This has cut 
clothing makers’ wool demand. 
Consumption of apparel wool last 
year was down 18% from 1956. 

¢ Declining demand from the 
automobile market, formally a 
major wool consumer. This stems 
from both the downturn in car 
production and the trend of auto- 
mobile producers away from wool 
to plastics for upholstery and 
inside trim. 

e The increasing use of synthe- 
tic fibres, especially orlon and 
nylon, in carpets and other home 
furnishings. 

This demand downturn has 
dropped wool prices to their low- 
est point in ten years. Fine wool 
tags are down to $1.05 per pound 


6 


-40% below year-ago levels. 
And although wool prices are un- 
likely to drop further, any signif- 
icant rise will have to be preceded 
by a strong upturn in usage. 

Wool fabric mills are currently 
after Congress to restrict foreign 
competition. In 1957, wool-fab- 
ric imports totaled 16 million 
lbs. That was some 7% below 
the 1956 total, but still much too 


large as far as the domestic pro- 
ducers are concerned. Imports 
this year are likely to outpace 
1957 by some 10%. 

Producers claimed a_ partial 
victory last month when the Pres- 
ident decided to continue the cur- 
rent wool fabric quota system for 
another year. It means that the 
ad-valorem duty on wool-fabric 
imports will again rise from 25% 
to 45% when imports exceed 5% 
of average U. S. 1955-57 produc- 
tion. 

But the domestic industry feels 
that further import restriction 
steps must be taken. They are 
demanding the defeat of the pro- 
posed five-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act to further this end. 


| TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 
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Compressor units like these are protected against premature wear and 
excessive maintenance cost when lubricated with Gulf Harmony Oil. 


NEW and IMPROVED GULF HARMONY 


general purpose oil and hydraulic fluid 


Gulf Harmony Oil, 


a long-time favorite multi- 


purpose oil, is now being specially processed to 
serve you better. Here are a few of Harmony Oil’s 


many advantages: 


e Higher oxidation resistance assures longer life 
and freedom from harmful sludge deposits. 


e Retains its original viscosity over longer 


periods. 


e Maintains its color stability longer. 


e Anti-corrosion additive protects against rust. 


e Patented anti-foam agent prevents objection- 


able foaming. 


e Performs exceptionally well in bearings ex- 
posed to high ambient temperatures and humid 


atmospheres. 
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Gulf Harmony is available in the proper grades 
for every need. It is ideal for hydraulic systems, air 
compressors, blowers, dryer-roll bearings, ma- 
chine tools, electric motors, central circulation 
systems, and a host of other applications. 

Your Gulf Sales Engineer will gladly show you 
how new Gulf Harmony Oil can help cut your 
maintenance costs and simplify your lubricant 
storage and handling. Just call your nearest Gulf 
office, or write for illustrated bulletin. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Tri-City A.P.A. Awards Prizes 
To Junior Achievement P.A. s 


Association Elects Sterrett to Presidency 
Thomas, Retiring Head, Is National Director 


Moline, Ull.—Tri-City Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents paid 
tribute to the younger generation 
at its May 6 meeting, citing 
youthful purchasing agents from 
that area for outstanding work 
in Junior Achievement com- 
panies. 

The Association presented $25 
U. S. savings bonds to 12 of the 
young “purchasing agents,” six 
each from Rock Island County, 
fll, and from Scott County, 
lowa. 

The awards were based on 
how well they fulfilled these five 
purchasing qualifications: 

1. Prices paid. 

2. Quality and quantity. 

3. Amount of loss -or waste 
involved. 

4. Ability to coordinate de- 
livery with production schedules. 

5. Obtaining competitive bids 
for all goods purchased. 

In the contest which began last 
November-and continued through 
April, there were . 31° Junior 
Achievement companies in the 
two county organizations which 
turned out 47 different products 
during the winter months. 

Products inctaded chopping 
blocks, pen holders, clip” boards, 
peg boards, holiday decorations, 
house numbers, bath salts, for- 
mica boards, foot scrapers, table 
accessories, novelty ,gadgets, sta- 
tionery, planters for flowers, Jet- 
ter holders, serving trays, package 
dispensers, poster boards and 
doorstops. 

Adult advisers suggest prod- 
ucts and include suggestions of 
budgets, prices, and materials. 
The Junior Achievement com- 
panies select their own products 
from these suggestions and begin 
production and marketing opera- 
tions. Products are sold on a 
door-to-door basis. 

The six youths who were hon- 
ored at the association’s January 
meeting were David Loftus, 
Jawooco, sponsored by Ralston 
Purina Co; Ronald Dodge, Pasco, 
Bituminous Casualty Co.; Mar- 
vin Abel, Jawilco, Nichols Wire 
& Aluminum; Roger  Schlaf, 
Jarico, Farmall Works, I. H.; 
Gary Graham, Tubco, Peterson- 
Harned-Von Maur Store; and 


Paul Wiklund, Wopoco, J. I. 
Case Co. 
The six award winners hon- 


ored May 6, include: 

Judy Ann Lorimor, Jalcoa, 
Aluminum Co. of America; Hugh 
Palmer, Jacoppers, John Deere 
Spreader Works; Lana Kells, J. 


A. Woody, Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; Scott Clemens, Jamica, 


John Deere Harvester Works; 
Gary Robertson, Wee Print Shop, 
Midwest Metals Corp.; and An- 
son Holmes, U-O-Nit, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

More than 500 youths from 15 


Students Get P.A. Prize 


Houston, Texas—The Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Houston has awarded its annual 
Sam H. Harper award and a $75 
cash prize to the outstanding Uni- 
versity of Houston student en- 


rolled in purchasing courses. 
Three other students received 


cash prizes of $50 each. 
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to 19 years of age participated 
in the two Junior Achievement 
programs. Besides honoring the 
Junior Achievement purchasing 
agents, the Tri-City Association 
also elected officers for 1958-59. 

George W. Thomas, retiring 
president, was elected a national 
director. He was succeeded by 


T. R. Sterrett of Rock Island, IIl. 
Others are E. W. Collison, Mo- 
line, first vice president; K. W. 
Schricker, Davenport, second 
vice president; and R. M. Black- 
burn, Moline, third vice presi- 
dent. L. J. Sothman, Davenport, 
secretary; and R. W. Fitzsim- 
mons, Davenport, treasurer. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


oT 


TWO JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
PURCHASING AGENTS of Rock 
Island area, Ill., view products 
turned out by companies in their 
achievement chapter. Paul Wik- 
lund of East Moline, left, and 
Scott Clemens, Moline, were 
among 12 junior P.A.’s honored 
at the May 6 session of Tri-City 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 


ROCK ISLAND 


COUNTY 


Scott Towels 


many 


reasons. 


Scott UHA Towels * Scott Multifold Towels-Singlefoild Towels * ScotTissue 


people 


“Scott Towels paid for their own 
change-over costs within six weeks 
at DOW JONES!” 


Dow Jones switched from roll cloth to Scott Towels for improved sanitation. 
They found that Scott Towels also cut maintenance costs 
superintendent reporting that Scott Towels have made his job easier! “But 
equally important,” says Mr. Scherer, “‘is the savings realized.’’ We estimated 
a savings of 23% . 
after checking usage, we find our savings to be 29°. This has paid change- 
over costs, inside of the first six weeks! Mr. Scherer adds that his firm is 
very pleased, too, with the service of the Scott distributor. 


SCOTT PAPER | 


buy 


for 


| een 


Mr. Robert F. Scherer, Purchasing Agent, 
Dow Jones & Company, says: 


with the building 


. . spent about $150 on cabinet change-over . . . and 


Call your Scott distributor today. He's in the Yellow 
Pages, under ‘‘Paper Towels.”’ And watch ‘‘Father Knows 
Best’’ on NBC-TV. 
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ALE introduces...the INDUSTRIAL tractor shovel 


DESIGNED T0 GIVE YOU 29% 


See it in action...let your operator drive it 


He’ll like the roomy, uncluttered, comfortable cockpit. Adjustable seat 
gives him plenty of leg and foot room. Finger-tip controls conveniently 
located. Yale Torque Transmission with one speed forward and reverse 
—one directional control lever. He'll especially like Yale’s exclusive 
Safety-Curve Arms. Gives him plenty of safe, elbow room—and extra 
visibility when bucket is raised. For a demonstration in your plant or 
for further information, write The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. A-675, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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MORE WORK EVERY HOUR 


through these exclusive Yale features. . . 


e Yale Torque Transmission (fully automatic) e 45° ground-level bucket tipback 


e Accelerates to operating speed of 8 mph. in 3.5 seconds—to a speed of 13 mph. in 5.5 seconds 


e 6 foot dumping clearance e Safety-curve arms @ Sealed brakes 

At last—a tractor shovel designed especially for indus- power under load conditions—in a word, speeds cycle 
try! Whether you handle bulk chemicals, sand, gravel, operations. This extra speed, plus the greatest carry- 
scrap or raw materials, you’ll get more productive work ing capacity of its class (full 2500 lbs.) means wp to 
at less cost per work unit with this new concept in a 25% more work per hour. 
tractor shovel. Yale’s loader-linkage design offers unique advan- 

Yale designed it for tight areas—built it compact tages. Exclusive 45° Ground-Level Tipback gives the 
(only 117” overall length) so that it can maneuver in ultimate in loading action—and a grade-level carrying 
any aisle wide enough for a wheelbarrow. Accelerates position to minimize spillage. Exclusive 6 foot Dump- 
to an operating speed of 8 mph. in 3.5 seconds and to a ing Clearance is highest on any model of similar wheel- 
top speed of 13 mph. in 5.5 seconds. Exclusive Yale base. Bucket is Automatically Self-Locating. Operator 
Torque Transmission (fully automatic) permits quicker, merely lowers from full dump-position to ground-level 
smoother starting, eliminates shifting, provides more —bucket automatically returns to load-position. 


a product of Yale’s integrated design—these engineering advances are standard features 


e Gasoline; LP-Gas powered e Sealed hydraulic system—keeps dirt out e@ Dual air cleaners 
e Extra strong heavy welded steel frame—greater safety, longer life e Automatic bucket return to dig position 
e Carrying capacity of 2500 Ibs.—bigger load capacity e Short wheel base—minimum turning radius 


e Sealed generator and distributor e Balanced weight distribution @ Maximum speeds up to 13 mph. 


*#REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS & TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


GASOLINE, ELECTRIC, DIESEL & LP-GAS INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS «+ WORKSAVERS 
WAREHOUSERS * HAND TRUCKS «INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR SHOVELS * HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 


YALE MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION, THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. MANUFACTURING PLANTS PHILADELPHIA, PA.; SAN LEANORO, CALIF.; FORREST CITY, ARK. 
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The Passengers Are on Way to Bright Future 
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N.A.P.A. Convention Benefits Live On 


The 1958 convention of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
is now history. It was a successful convention. It was a convention from 
which many benefits were derived. Just how much each individual benefited 
depended almost entirely upon the individual. 

Those who were interested in meeting or renewing friendships with sup- 
pliers had the Inform-A-Show at their disposal. Suppliers went to great 
lengths to set up attractive booths. There was a friendly rivalry for your 
attention, but behind this there was the serious role. Your suppliers were 
ready to discuss your problems and to lend their aid in solving them. They 
were ready and willing to tell you of their new products, new developments, 
new ideas. Yes, suppliers were present at the meeting, and the purchasing 
executive who wanted their help had merely to ask for it. 

Those purchasing men who had problems peculiar to their own industry 
had only to attend group meetings. At these sessions, alert purchasing agents 
picked up many a bit of advice that will be reflected in operations during 
the coming months. The help of fellow purchasing men was waiting for 
those who wanted it. 

At general sessions, serious-minded conventioneers could not help but be 
helped by speakers who are expert in their fields. 

Committee reports and activities were very much in evidence, and from these 
the purchasing man who was thirsty for knowledge could bring himself up to 
date on developments within the purchasing field. 

Convention reports and, as a matter of fact, all other convention activities 
were valuable only because purchasing men were willing to give of themselves. 

Attendance and participation in meetings were the most concrete evidence 
that conventioneers appreciated the efforts of the various committees. 


Conventioneers who asked themselves the question “what’s in it for me?” 
got a one word answer, “plenty.” A sample of the different benefits was 
obtained by PURCHASING WEEK in reply to the question “what do you 
expect to get out of the convention?” (see opposite page). 

It is interesting to note the frequency with which respondents told of 
reports they planned to make when they returned home. In some cases the 
reports were for fellow management men, in other cases they were for 
assistants. In all cases, though, the replies indicate the benefits are not 
all immediate; many will come in the future. 


Some of those benefits will come through more participation on your 
part. Such participation does not have to be on a national level. You 
can join in purchasing association activities right in your own backyard. 
Offer your aid in helping to put together programs, pitch in and do some 
of the detail work, speak up and give your opinion at discussions on current 
problems. In other words, be a participant, not just a spectator. 


You'll find it stimulating, and there’s no end to the benefits that'll come 
your way. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Seeks a Purchasing Manual 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 

We have read with interest your 
Vol. 1, No. 15, dated April 14, and in 
particular your article on purchasing 
manuals (“Purchasing Manuals Given 
Boost by Experts at 2 P.A. Gather- 
ings,” p. 1). 

Would you be able to supply our firm 
with copies of the talks presented con- 
cerning the manuals? If not, could you 
supply the addresses of the firms using 
them so that we may contact them con- 
cerning obtaining one on an “on loan” 
basis, as we feel that a manual may be 
advantageous to our department? 

Your publication has been well re- 
ceived and is indeed the leading publi- 
cation in the field of purchasing. 

J. J. McKenna 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Nova Scotia Light & Power Co. Ltd. 


e The firms are: 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., 411 North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
(C. Warner MeVicar, director of 
purchasing and traffic) 

Worthington Corp., 426 Worth- 
ington Ave., Harrison, N. J. (David 
S. Gibson, vice president, purchas- 
ing) 

Sorry, we don’t have copies of the 
talks. 


Late Subscriber Seeks Reprint 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 

We noticed in “Your Follow Up 

File,” in the April 14 issue, a mention 

of an article which appeared in your 

Jan. 20 issue, “If You're a Little Guy, 

This May Help Cut Freight Costs,” 
7 


We would appreciate a reprint of this 
article if it is available as our subscrip- 
tion did not start until after this publi- 
cation date. ct 

Thanks a million. 

C. E. Schaefer 
Purchasing Agent 
D&R, Ltd. 


Has a Suggestion for P.W. 


New Toronto, Ontario 

In this department it has become a 
must to read PURCHASING WEEK and 
your publication is a welcome addition 
to our reading. I would like to make 
the following suggestion. 

In “This Week’s Commodity Prices” 
you show a plus or minus change for 
the year. I believe that if, on the other 
side of the quotations, a plus or minus 
sign indicated the weekly change, it 
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would then only require a glance to 
pick these out. 

G. T. Dickson 

General Purchasing Agent 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

of Canada, Ltd. 


e Thanks for the suggestion. Un- 
fortunately, many of our latest 
prices are received just at press time 
and even the few minutes needed to 
compute changes would mean miss- 
ing our deadline. However, we are 
hoping to be able to extend our 
press time and adopt your idea. 


Education vs. Training 


Greensboro, N. C. 

I am glad that you decided to publish 
my comments on education (“Your 
Follow-Up File,” April 14, p. 10), for 
I am strongly convinced of the opinions 
stated. It would be unfortunate if the 
increased popularity of purchasing edu- 
cation should lead to a confusion in its 
essential characteristics or true nature. 

I think it may be well to re-define 
education as: the learning, the acquir- 
ing of wisdom, to be able to apply 
ever-broadening knowledge to the un- 
derstanding of the nature of man and 
his potentials. 

As differentiation, training may be 
defined as: the development of skills to 
the point of habit by repetitive exercise. 

There has been some confusion be- 
tween these two concepts in our na- 
tional academic or formal educational 
system. 

James M. Berry 
Purchasing Agent 

Vick Chemical Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Lease or Buy Autos a Question 


Hamilton, Ontario 

We wonder if you have information 
on the advantage of leasing automobiles 
over buying company cars. 

We are interested in any survey that 
may have been made concerning costs 
of operation versus cost of leasing. 
Perhaps, you can let us know the names 
of some large organizations that have 
changed over to lease cars. 

A Canadian P.A. 


e The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., made a study on 
this subject, “Auto Plans for Sales- 
men,” No. 76 in their “Studies in 
Business Policy” series. 

Also see PW Feb. 3, p13. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


How Do You Expect to Benefit from the N.A.P.A. Convention? 
Asked by P.W. staff members at the N.A.P.A. convention 


Robert C. Kelly 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

“Chiefly, by making contacts with different pur- 
chasing people in different lines of business. I have 
five men here who are attending different meetings 
so that we will have full coverage of the convention. 
When we return from the convention, we will com- 
pile a full report to top management. I include my 
own general observations in this report. I have been 
attending these national purchasing conventions since 
1929, and I think that meeting purchasing agents 
in all lines, not just my own, brings a fresh viewpoint 
to my own work. Supplemented with our report of 
the forums and talks, these meetings are the points 
of interest and benefit to me.” 


Kenneth J. Albrecht 
Scott Aviation Co., Lancaster, New York 

“Under today’s conditions I hope to benefit from 
the meetings on value analysis and how to buy better. 
One helpful thing I particularly am looking for is 
learning about inventory control under today’s con- 
dition. I am sure that I will carry this type of 
information home as the forums and talks seem 
to be slanted toward today’s purchasing problems. 
My company will benefit too as I make a report to 
our vice president when I get home. I try to distill 
the meat of the sessions for him.” 


J. A. Randoph 
Service Engineers, Inc., Ft. Worth, Texas 

“I expect to get some ideas to increase my knowl- 
edge of sources of supply for things I have found 
difficult to find in the past. I expect to find this out 
from both other purchasing agents and also from the 
exhibitors. This should be good hunting for me. I 
have already found one tough item I have been look- 
ing for lately. Really, it is another supplier for a 
tough item that has been causing late deliveries from 
my one supplier. The one I have found at the con- 
vention promises to be one able to meet my required 
deliveries. I will learn much too from the formal 
program lined up. It looks good.” 


P. B. Hudson, Jr. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 
“All can gain from the convention. There is some- | 
thing here for everybody. I am particularly interested | 
in standards, and my subject is well covered for all 
of interest. I just can’t say how much I'll get from 
the convention until I get home. When I get home 
and look over my notes and think of all that has been 
discussed and demonstrated, I know it will amount to 
a lot. It always does. From looking over the pro- 
gram and talking to other purchasing agents I know 
this will be one of the best national conventions 
ever held.” 


Oakley B. Mitchell 
Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

“This is the first national purchasing convention I 
ever attended. I am hoping to get help from the 
old timers on day to day problems. I am sure I will 
do this through the talks, forums, and informal dis- 
cussions with other purchasing agents. I am par- 
ticularly interested in machine tool buying problems, 
and I am a member of the new machine tool buyer’s 
group. I will make a verbal report to the director 
of purchases on my return to the plant. He was 
unable to attend this year. This report will clear 
things in my own mind. As a new attendant at the 
convention, I am particularly looking forward to 
meeting many other purchasing agents.” 


Harry L. Lanser 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“I expect to benefit basically by the professional 
type of thinking that you are exposed to at a con- 
vention like this one. The talks and meetings and 
associations here represent the highest level of think- 
ing in purchasing today. I think it should help me 
and in turn my company. I think this year’s topics 
at the convention are covering the most timely sub- 
jects possible. I should have much to say in my 
informal report to our assistant purchasing director 
when I return. The topics are good, and the men 
selected to discuss them are of the highest caliber.” 
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THOMAS G. PATERSON, JR. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG 


What P.A. Delegates Wanted, They Got 


Chicago—More work and little play 
was the theme of last week’s 43rd Annual 
N.A.P.A. convention. 

That’s the way purchasing agents 
wanted it, and that’s the way the conven- 
tion committees planned it. 

The P.A.’s recognized the critical im- 
portance of their role in helping manage- 
ment meet its problems in today’s econ- 
omy. They came prepared to learn and 
were fed a heavy diet of educational and 
background programs. 

The committees in drawing up this 
year’s program put great stress on dealing 
with the bread and butter issues that must 
be tackled by P.A.’s. One feature was the 
work shop sessions held for separate in- 
dustries and tailored to deal with the 
problems of individual buyers. 

General meetings concentrated on pol- 
icy making and purchasing procedures. 
A panel also concentrated on the outlook 
of the economy. 

Thomas G. Paterson, Jr., Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Denver, was chairman of the 
general convention committee. His job 
was to coordinate the activities of Harold 
A. Berry, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Chicago, chairman of the pro- 


gram committee, and Walter Armstrong, 
American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, who directed setting up the 
physical arrangement of the convention. 

Paterson pointed out that this year’s 
program of speakers was primarily headed 
by purchasing men themselves instead of 
general industry leaders. 

“We tried to give the members what 
they wanted this time . . . Speakers who 
knew the field and could deal with issues 
of particular interest to purchasing 
agents,” he said. 

Berry, who arranged the program, said 
he placed his emphasis on two points: 
To broaden the education of purchasing 
agents in their own fields and to provide 
them with a preview of what trends they 
can expect the rest of the year. 

The role of the purchasing agent in 
helping management in today’s recession 
was underscored by Armstrong. 

“Purchasing agents can control the 
profit levels of management more than 
ever at the present time,” he said. “The 
convention shows that they now must be 
considered part of management and that 
they must now sit down with top company 
officials to help work out general policy.” 


Inform-A-Show 
INFORMATION 


LONELY ATTENDANT at information desk watches activity going on inside. 
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Inform-A-Show Draws Convention Crowd 


Chicago—Attendance was as great but 
exhibitors dropped 20% at the Inform-A- 
Show held in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

Most of the booths were those of sup- 
pliers close to Chicago, but all sections 
of the country had some representation. 
One of the newcomers was PURCHASING 
WEEK which issued news bulletins from 
its booth. 

Opening at the Conrad Hilton hotel on 
Sunday afternoon. The show drew 1,400 
spectators. As delegates poured in Mon- 
day, attendance swelled. 

But old or new, exhibitors had one 
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unanimous comment: “It was hard to 
sell my wife on coming here on Mother’s 
Day.” And for the same reason many pur- 
chasing agents did not see the show until 
Monday. 

In the back of the basement exhibition 
hall, behind many of the attractive com- 
mercial displays, was the attention-getting 
booth of N.A.P.A.’s own standards com- 
mittee. 

Like visitors to any show, Inform-A- 
Show attenders took the advantage of the 
many free gifts offered by exhibitors. 
These ranged from a dish towel or cocktail 
apron to the more valuable plastic kazoo 


or handfuls of nuts and bolts. 
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Recession Can Be 


Blessing to P.A. s; 


Management Is Quicker to Listen 


Chicago — Current economic 
conditions may well be a “bless- 
ing in disguise’ to men and 
women of the purchasing profes- 
sion, a top management spokes- 
man told the opening session of 
the N.A.P.A. National Conven- 
tion last Monday. 

Assessing the future of pur- 
chasing as a key management 
function was John A. Hill, presi- 
dent, Air Reduction Co., New 
York, one of the pioneers of the 
principle that purchasing is a top 
drawer job. 

The impact of the recession has 
made the necessity for cutting 
costs “not only urgent but dire,” 
Hill declared, adding this is a 
“golden opportunity to make your 
voices heard. Management will 
listen to anything which gives a 
glimmer of hope of cutting costs.” 

Former N.A.P.A. Executive 
Secretary George A. Renard 
added his voice to the review of 
P.A. problems and opportunities 
which marked the convention’s 
first day. And he criticized what 
he described as a trend to dilute 
and scatter the responsibility of 
the purchasing function in a 
number of big firms. 


Back to Fundamentals 


But on the other hand, Renard 
said, “this recession is bringing 
management back to fundamen- 
tals—and purchased values are 
high on the list. 

“Beware of front-door buy- 
ing,” he warned. “If lower prices 
and better values are available, 
don’t allow someone else in the 
company to locate them before 
you do.” 

Hill, criticizing management 
for relaxing interest in recent 
years in the contributions pur- 
chasing makes to a firm’s finan- 
cial success, noted the cycle has 
turned again. “Conditions for 
advancing the purchasing func- 
tion to its rightful position in 
company management have never 
been better than at present,” he 
stated. 

“The purchasing executive who 


doesn’t hear opportunity pound- 
ing on the door must be stone 
deaf,” he said. 

But, Hill added, “if purchas- 
ing is to realize its full potential 
as a contributor to profits, it must 
sell that potential to manage- 
ment.” And to do this, he said, 
purchasing must keep manage- 
ment informed of its accomplish- 
ments just as “management re- 
quires production and sales to 
account for their stewardships.” 

Urging purchasing to “step up 
to bat and talk about itself,” Hill 
advocated periodic purchasing 
reports which would serve not 
only to reveal how purchasing is 
doing, or not doing, its job but 
mainly “to keep management’s 
attention focused on the profit- 
making potentials of purchasing.” 


Decentralization Not Logical 


Renard said the trend of some 
of the biggest manufacturing 
organizations away from central- 
ized or staff purchasing depart- 
ments is not logical “where it 
results in either elimination or 
subordination of the centralized 
staff purchasing control.” 

The Journal of Commerce 
editor also warned P.A.’s against 
allowing themselves, along with 
other areas of management, to be 
“mesmerized into complacency.” 

“If the biggest room in the 
world is the room for improve- 
ment, the improvement of the 
purchasing breed is both a col- 
lective problem and an individual 
opportunity,” Renard said. 

However, Renard sees a 
“steady climb of purchasing to 
the upper executive echelons.” 
This has been accelerated, he 
said, by a “keener awareness by 
businessmen, not only of the con- 
tribution that purchasing makes 
to profits in the over-all opera- 
tions, but of its functional partic- 
ipation in management.” 

Where they have qualified 
themselves for acceptance into 
management, he said, “growth in 
the status of individual purchas- 
ing agents has kept pace.” 


I 
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NOT RELATED is discovery of P. A. Max E. Thayer, left, Toledo, and Les 
Thayer, Chicago, an Inform-A-Show exhibitor, after lengthy chat. 


Zimmerman Warns Against Waiting 
For More Drops in Copper Prices 


Chicago — Purchasing agents 
who hold back on their copper 
purchases in hopes of further 
price reductions this year “will 
probably miss the boat.” 

Dr. Joseph Zimmerman, edi- 
tor of the Daily Metal Reporter, 
made that forecast at the 
N.A.P.A. convention last week. 

At a general convention ses- 
sion dealing with the outlook for 
metals, Zimmerman also _pre- 
dicted that copper buying ap- 
pears certain to pick up in the 
third or fourth quarter of this 
year. 


Defended Steel Policy 


Speaking on the steel industry, 
Dr. Jules Backman stoutly de- 
fended the steel companies’ policy 
of not lowering price tags. 

Backman, a New York Uni- 
versity economist, declared that 
while the steel industry is singled 
out for criticism for pursuing 
“administered price” policies, 
about nine-tenths of the com- 
modities in the U. S. Wholesale 
Price Index are price adminis- 
tered. 

He maintained that past ex- 


perience has shown that any de- 
cline in steel prices has had little, 
if any, effect on demand and 
might even be injurious to the 
economy as a whole at this time. 
A downward price spiral might 
have serious psychological impli- 
cations, he said. 

The Commerce Department 
has suggested that stable prices 
of steel and other commodities 
actually may have contributed to 
business revival following the 
first postwar recession in 1949, 
Backman said. 

Zimmerman told the P.A.’s 
that the domestic copper price “‘is 
not likely to be any lower than 
it is at present.” 

He pointed out that copper 
prices have tumbled 56% in the 
past two years, adding “I doubt 
if it can go much lower.” 

“From past experience | 
know that many a buyer who is 
waiting for the last price decline 
will probably miss the boat,” he 
said. 

Zimmerman said the current 
“spree” of copper inventory 
liquidation may last at most a 
few months longer. 


Coal Stable; 
Oil Fluctuating 


Chicago—Stable coal prices 
but widely fluctuating residual oij 
prices is the short-term outlook 
in the industrial fuel field. 

Purchasing agents heard those 
predictions at the N.A.P.A. con- 
vention last week during a gen- 
eral session devoted to the out- 
look for major fuels. 

Barton R. Gebhart, vice presi- 
dent of the Freeman Coal Mining 
Corp., Chicago, said a probable 
upturn in economy before the end 
of the year would preclude any 
price dips in 1958. 

P.A.’s also were put on notice 
not to bank on residual oils for 
any drastic production increase 
in industrial fuels in the near 
future. 

Frank C. Colegrove, executive 
vice president of the Allied Oil 
Co. of Cleveland, stated that the 
output of residual oil would in- 
crease by only 13% in the next 
10 years in comparison with a 
55% jump in overall petroleum 
production. 

In contrast to hardening coal 
prices, Colegrove concluded that 
residual fuel prices would con- 
tinue to take wide swings de- 
pendent on economic conditions. 

Gebhart also forecast that the 
future of the coal industry would 
be given a great impetus from the 
dawning space age. 

“This supersonic age of barely 
predictable miracles will be based 
to an increasing extent on a prod- 
uct that is 250 million years old,” 
he said. “The predominant fuel 
that will power and heat Ameri- 
can industry in decades immedi- 
ately ahead will be bituminous 
coal.” On the other hand, he 
said, recent reports indicate that 
natural gas will disappear as a 
boiler fuel by 1975. 

Walker L. Cisler, president of 
Detroit Edison Co., spoke to the 
P.A.’s on the future of atomic 
energy as a source of industrial 
power. While Cisler said that the 
long-range outlook is bright, he 
emphasized that atomic power 
still is a long way from practical 
reality for industry. 
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“ EUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/.’ 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 1332Victor Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on100 Years of Experience 
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UNICOR LHS 


A Better Corrosion Inhibitor... 
A Better Anti-lIcer 


Added to gasoline it prevents 
stalling caused by carburetor ice. It is also 
a proven, potent corrosion inhibitor 
for all distillate streams and particularly 
useful in propane and butane. 
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You're always sure of best quality, best perform- 3 e | 
ance, when the additives and inhibitors you use 
are labelled ""UOP”’. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
° COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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N.A.P.A. Members 
Of Harbridge House Survey in ‘58 


Plan to Boost Purchasing Profession Will Be 
Transmitted Through Officers for Discussion 


Chicago — Purchasing agents 
can expect to hear details of the 
Harbridge House survey some- 
time during the coming year. The 
plan will be explained to all 
members of the organizational 
planning committee. 

This was the gist of a progress 
report given to a general session 
of N.A.P.A. last week by George 
W. Aljian, chairman of the 
N.A.P.A. organization planning 
committee. 

Only the broad intent of the 
recommendations of the Har- 
bridge House plan was treated 
by Aljian, who is purchasing di- 
rector of the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., 
San Francisco. ; 


Depends on Support 


“Overall findings and objec- 
tives must first be disseminated to 
the membership. The future 
growth of purchasing depends 
wholly on the full support of all 
members’ and local officers,” re- 
ported Aljian. 

For this reason copies of both 
the original survey received last 
summer and the “plan to achieve 
major objectives of N.A.P.A.” 
(received from Harbridge just 
two weeks before the convention) 
will go initially to 38 local presi- 
dents and national directors. 
Further steps for dissemination 
of the new plan will be con- 
sidered by the new N.A.P.A. 
executive committee which took 
office last Wednesday. 


Did Not Suggest Adoption 


Although the organizational 
committee itself is in full accord 
with the general outlines of the 
Harbridge House plan, it did not 
suggest immediate adoption. 
Members feel that the entire pro- 
gram should be carefully ex- 
plained to all members of 
N.A.P.A. who were responsible 
for its initiation at the Cleve- 
land convention two years ago. 

The intent is that after full 
explanation and discussion of the 
suggested plan it then can be 
recommended for adoption at the 
1959 annual convention in New 
York City. 

As Aljian pointed out: “Guess- 
work has no place in deciding 
the future of N.A.P.A.” To 
guarantee sound planning for 
N.A.P.A. growth was what com- 
pelled the executive board in 
Cleveland in 1956 to authorize 
underwriting the Harbridge 
House survey. 


Wanted Re-evaluation 


Prompted by constant ques- 
tioning and gripes at local dis- 
trict council meetings, indicative 
of the grass-roots ferment of 
members who wanted a re-evalu- 
ation of N.A.P.A. objectives, the 
outside consultant, Harbridge 
House, was selected to handle a 
comprehensive survey. 

Last year 2,910 N.A.P.A. 
members received a long 24-page 
questionnaire thoroughly analyz- 
ing the needs for future develop- 
ment of the organization. Started 
at the Atlantic City annual con- 
vention in mid-May, 148 repre- 
sentative answers were received 
by the cut-off date of July. These, 
in addition to 202 later question- 
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Face Details 


naires, became the basis for the 
first report issued by Harbridge 
House. 

It was presented to the na- 
tional executive committee in 
mid-year. About the same time it 
was sent to 32 members through- 
out the country for their com- 
ments. 

The most significant finding of 


the survey, as reported previ- 
ously, was reaffirmation of the 
major objectives of the associa- 
tion. Above all else, the mem- 
bers wanted N.A.P.A. to: 
|. Achieve greater recognition 
of the purchasing profes- 
$10n. 


2. Provide more assistance to 


affiliated associations in 
planning and _ presenting 


local meetings. 

3. Develop a stronger over-all 
national education program. 

Although the initial survey re- 
port from Harbridge House con- 
tained some general suggestions 
for attaining these goals, the na- 
tional executive committee in 
July 1958 decided to ask Har- 


bridge to develop specific recom- 
mendations. 

This specific program was de- 
veloped in three steps. First, 
business literature was reviewed 
to define the role of purchasing 
in management. Second, a survey 
of executives from 20 companies 
was made to learn what top man- 
agement expected from purchas- 
ing. And last, purchasing educa- 
tion has discussed with several 
educators and representatives of 
other national organizations. 

Harbridge came up with these 
conclusions: 

1. Purchasing is 

understood of 
functions. 


the least 
business 


2. Most top managers made 


no attempt to measure per- 
formance of purchasing. 
And many believed such 
measurement was impossi- 
ble. 

As Aljian pointed out in his 
report: “Functional realignment 
of business functions is now oc- 
curing throughout industry. One 
of the most noticeable is that the 
sales manager is losing his place 
in management to the marketing 
manager. His choice is to either 
grow into a marketing manager 
or be forced into a subordinate 
role in management.” 

Aljian implied that purchasing 
faces the same choice in regards 
to materials management in the 
future. 
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DoALL. 


FREE FOR YOU! The end mill speed selector chart that 
makes sense by saving time and chance of error! DoALL 
has put recommended speeds in revolutions per minute. 

A glance gives you your setup answer for every job. 

No cost just call your DoALL Store. 


LL COMPANY, Des Piaines, Ill.. 
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Three flute end mills 
with 2” diameter 
and 2” shank in 4”, 
6", 8”, and 10” flute 
lengths—another 


case of how specials 


are standard at 


COMPARE this DoALL 
3-flute end mill 


able with ball ends. 
Turning out your work 


high-speed, high-strength 
one good reason. So are 


abrasive action. 


it gives you the plunge-cutting 
advantages of 2 flutes 
... the fine finish of 4 flutes! 


You can greatly cut your milling time and 
costs with this DoALL End Mill. One fast 
operation eliminates the need of both rough 
and finish cuts. No extra cost for this DoALL 
double-feature advantage, either. Also avail- 


faster is only the 


start of it. Like all DoALL End Mills, it 
will turn out the work longer as well. Special 


DoALL steels is 
all these others: 


DoALL End Mills are completely finish 
ground with polished flutes after hardening 
and have a high helix angle which promotes 
smoother cutting . . . spiral flutes are hollow 
ground for better chip removal and less 


Radial ground double back-off design gives maximum 
strength on the cutting edge for highest speeds and 


feeds. 


one of over 600 sizes — 
DoALL stocks many standards which are specials with others! 


Call Your D&B 


y/ 


MEASURING 


No compromising on what you want and when you want it with DoALL 
End Mills. Your needs are met completely and quickly from your nearby 
DoALL Sales-Service Store, where top stocks totaling over 600 different 
types and sizes are within one-call reach. Profit from this specialized end 
mill service now! 
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Registration was first stop for visiting delegates. 


43rd Annual Convention 
34th Inform-A-Show 
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Early bird dinner Sunday night drew a huge crowd. Sessions were informative, well attended. 


Purchasing Week May 19, 1958 


Purchasing executives were offered a varied program of meetings, discussions, and exhibits. Deciding on day’s activities was no easy chore. 
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Purchasing executives pour into the Inform-A-Show as doors open. Exhibitors offered literature and samples to interested purchasing men. 
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ih STAN DADS 


N.A.P.A. standards booth emphasized importance of standards. Well-trafficked booth points up delegates’ interest in exhibitor’s display. 
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Pesco Div., Borg-Warner Offers 
New Reserve Storage System 


Method Doubles Static Volume to Be Handled 
In Given Warehouse Area, Cuts Space, Costs 


Bediord, Ohio—Pesco Prod- 
Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., is offering a new reserve 
storage warehouse system which 
doubles the effective static volume 
handled by a given warehouse 
area. 

Based on palletized storage of 
goods, the new automatic ware- 
housing branch can be operated 
semi-automatically or fully auto- 
matically. It provides the utmost 
in space and operating economy 
where unitized pallet loading is 
possible, permitting picking and 
shipping without disturbing the 
pallet. 

Space conservation is the major 
economy achieved with the Pesco 
system. In the fully automatic 
design, space for aisles, lunch 
areas, toilets and heating equip- 
ment is minimized or eliminated. 
Equipped with a racking system 
four cells high handling an aver- 
age pallet (4x4x4 ft.), a 50,000- 
sq. ft. warehouse can accom- 
modate 12,000 pallets compared 
with 6,000 in a warehouse of 
conventional design. 


One Man Staffs Warehouse 


One man can operate the fully 
automatic warehouse using a dial 
or push-button control. A typical 
installation with single loader and 
unloader operates on a two-min- 
ute cycle, hence production ca- 
pacity is rated at 30 pallets in and 
30 pallets out per hour. 

Other advantages of the new 
system include less heat, no lights, 
around-the-clock operation with 
no premium wage penalty, no 
damage, minimum maintenance, 
and consistent automatic han- 
dling. 


ucts 


System Is Flexible 


In the semi-automatic design, 
manpower requirements, aisle 
space, lunch areas, heat, toilet 
facilities, lights, etc., increase pro- 
portionally. The Pesco system is 
designed for either fork truck or 
bridge crane feed. Where fork 
trucks are used, the rack is de- 
signed with flush cell ends; for 
bridge crane feed, staggered cell 
ends are used. The semi-auto- 
matic arrangement is designed 
for installation against a_ blind 
wall. With this system, fork truck 
loading and unloading is accom- 
plished from the same end. 

The automatic warehouse util- 
izes modular or building block 
construction. The racking system 
consists of a series of sloped rails 
supported at regular intervals by 
uprights. The sloped rails permit 
gravity feed for live roll-through 
storage. The racking systems are 
generally designed to be three or 
four cells high and rail length is 
optional. Height of each cell is 
determined by the _ palletized 
product, and provision is made 
for easy alterations of cell height 
when required. 


The rack has an automatic 


Dayton Signs Option 


Dayton, Ohio—Dayton Rub- 
ber Co. has signed an option on 
a 62-acre site in Springfield, Mo. 
Plans call for erection of a $2.5 
million plant for production of 
mechanical rubber goods. 
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loader at one end and an unloader 
at the other. Each loader and un- 
loader is designed to accommo- 
date two pallets and can handle 
a total load of 8,000 Ib. 

The loader is powered by elec- 
tric motor drives for lateral and 
vertical motions and positioning 


Star Cutter Co. Starts 
New Contract Service 


Farmington, Mich.—Star Cut- 
ter Co. has started a new con- 
tract manufacturing service for 
performing gun drilling and gun 
reaming operations on high-pro- 
duction, small-lot, and experi- 
mental parts. 

The department is an out- 
growth of a production research 
laboratory facility expanded over 
the past three years. During this 
time the company developed a 
complete line of gun drilling tools 
for industry, including a variety 
of precision single and two-flute 
gun drills. 


Available for use in the pro- 
duction operations are a wide 
variety of special and standard- 
design Starbore gun drilling tools 
and gun reamers, especially de- 
veloped. 


To Build Patton Tanks 


Newark, Del.—The govern- 
ment has awarded the Chrysler 
Corp. a $65 million contract for 
900 Patton medium tanks to be 
built at the Chrysler Delaware 
defense plant. While not creat- 
ing any new jobs, the contract is 
expected to guarantee the present 
work force at the plant another 
year on the job. 


Ampco Opens New Plant 
For Casting in Dallas 


Dallas—Ampco Metal, Inc., 
has opened a new plant near here 
for the production and fabrica- 
tion of its special Ampco Metal 
and aluminum bronze alloys and 
their products. 

The new facilities, said to be 
the first of this type in the area, 
will permit production of cast- 
ings weighing up to 1,000 Ib. 

President J. D. Zaiser said the 
firm opened the Texas branch to 
expand its service to the aircraft, 
chemical, metal working, and pe- 
troleum industries in the South- 
west. 


is by hydraulic cylinders. 


Here’s a NEW WELDING TORCH that’s 
WATERTIGHT. . . buitt for HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 
... yet weighs only | OUNCES! 


This new Hevrarc HW-18 Hand Welding Torch weighs 
only 7 ounces, making it easy for you to handle, less 
tiring. The special one-piece water cooling channel elimi- 
nates sources of leakage. And it’s made for rugged, heavy- 
duty service. 


YOU GET BETTER SHIELDING 
WITH LESS GAS 


Improved design of collet body and 
closer electrode fit assure uniform ar- 
gon flow, without jetting or turbulence. 


GIVES YOU RUGGED SERVICE 
Torch body is Fiberglas-reinforced phe- 
nolic for greater resistance to heat and 
thermal shock. Handle is tough, pol- 
ished plastic. Gas cups have 4 times the 
impact strength of ordinary cups. 


LEAKPROOF 

Molded, one-piece water cooling pas- 
sage has no joints to permit leakage — 
no water drip to contaminate welds, 


<q Diagram shows leak-} \ 
proof, one-piece water }4 (3 
cooling passage in } 
LINDE’s new HELIARC 
HW-18 Hand Welding 


Torch. 


EASY, MORE ECONOMICAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Collets, collet bodies, cups and caps are 
interchangeable with those of your HW- 
17 Series 2 Torch. All couplings have 
standard IAA connections, and adap- 
tors are included. Your production costs 
are lowered, too, for the new HW-18 
saves time in hard-to-reach spots. Torch 
is designed for continuous 300-amp 
service, a-c or d-c. 


See and try this new HELIARC HW-18 Torch! For a 
demonstration, mail coupon today. Or call your dis- 
tributor or nearest LINDE office. LINDE COMPANY, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in other principal 
cities. In Canada: Linde Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited. 
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Dept. PW-53, Linp—E Company, Division of UCC | 
Rm 2840, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please advise me where and when I can examine 
and try out the new HELIARC HW-18 Hand Weld- 
ing Torch. 


ARGON SHUT-OFF VALVE 


(Optional) saves time, steps and argon. 


NAME 
FOR THE BEST IN 
ELECTRIC WELDING 
LOOK TO 


UNION 


COMPANY 


STREET 


CARBIDE 


ZONE 


1 crry STATE 


MARK 
Eneupemsemenseneemanananenemeanentmanmnemanal bei 


The terms ‘‘Linde,”’ “‘Heliarc,”’ and ‘‘Union Carbide’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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Great Western to Erect 
Chicago Sugar Terminal 


Denver—Great Western Sugar 
Co. plans to erect a terminal in 
Chicago for delivery of both bulk 
and liquid sugars. The decision 
follows the successful operation 
of a dry sugar bulk terminal in 
Milwaukee by a Great Western 
subsidiary. 

Delivery of bulk and liquid 
sugars, says Frank A. Kemp, 
G.W. president, will place Great 
Western in position “to compete 
against expansion along these 
lines by at least two cane sugar 
companies.” 

The Milwaukee bulk delivery 
installation was developed last 
year by G.W. engineers. Bulk 
sugar is shipped by railroad car- 
lots to the terminal where it is 
elevated to a storage bin. From 
the bins, sugar is weighed into 
trailer transport trucks. 

At the customer’s plant the 
sugar is lifted to storage bins 
either by mechanical elevation or 
carried up in a stream of air. 

Kemp reported that many in- 
dustrial users are equipping plants 
to receive sugar in bulk or liquid 
form to effect in-plant savings 
through elimination of labor re- 
quired in unloading and handling 
sugar packed in conventional 
100-Ib. bags. 


American Viscose Makes 
New Rayon Tire Yarn 


Philadelphia — American Vis- 
cose Corp. is now producing a 
“super super” 1,100 denier rayon 
tire yarn and plans to convert 
its tire yarn spinning capacity 
to this stronger yarn. 

This development follows close 
on the heels of the recent move 
to push rayon out of the tire 
market with nylon (see “Battle 
of the Fibers,” P. W., May 5. 
p 1). 

According to Gerald S. Tomp- 
kins, president, the new yarn is 
about 50% _ stronger with a 
fatigue improvement _ several 
times that amount. Avisco’s pre- 
vious tire cord was 1,650 denier. 

“The lighter tire means a 
cooler running and easier riding 
tire,” he said. Limited quantities 
of the new yarn are available, 
and complete conversion will re- 
quire several months. 


Anaconda Buys Cochran 
Foil as Aluminum Outlet 


San Francisco—Anaconda Co. 
has acquired Cochran Foil Co.., 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of 
aluminum sheet, foil, and lami- 
nated foil products. 

The new Anaconda subsidiary, 
Cochran Foil Corp., is headed by 
Archibald P. Cochran. Mord 
Lewis, executive vice president 
of Anaconda Aluminum Co., is 
vice president. 

Company officials say the ac- 
quisition will afford an immediate 
market for aluminum sheet from 
the Terre Haute, Ind., plant, and 
assure a larger outlet for produc- 
tion from the Columbia Falls, 
Mont., plant. 


Riverside-Alloy Sets 
Personalized Service 


New York — Riverside-Alloy 
Metal Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., has put into ef- 
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fect a personalized customer 
service program. 

Under the new system coordi- 
nating field activity with the 
home office sales department op- 
eration, each customer is assigned 
to a home office representative 
in addition to the customer’s dis- 
trict representative. 


Distributor Selected 


New York—Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. has appointed the 
American Cellophane and Film 
Corp., Boston, Mass., as distribu- 
tor of its cellophanes in the New 
England area. 


Ceco Steel Products 
To Make Its Own Steel 


Chicago—Seeking to take ad- 
vantage of better prices and de- 
livery on furnace, mill, and plant 
services equipment, Ceco Steel 
Products Corp, is going ahead 
with plans to build an $11 million 
bar steel mill at Lemont, Ill. it 
was announced recently. 

The firm sells structural steel 
items such as window frames, re- 
inforcing bars, steel sheets, and 
roofing from warehouses in about 
20 cities, and buys all the steel it 
uses for rolling and further fabri- 
cation from a number of steel- 
producing firms. 


The new plant, with a 120,000- 
net ton capacity of ingots per 
year, will be used by Ceco in its 
manufacturing operations. Ini- 
tial operation is slated for the 
fall of 1959, but capacity opera- 
tion will not be reached until 
1960. 


Clevite Opens Office 


Waltham, Mass. — Clevite 
Transistor Products has opened 
a midwest sales office at 6261 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. Clevite 
manufacturers and _ distributes 
glass computer diodes, television 
diodes, power transistors, and 
silicon-germanium diodes. 


Lone Star P. & L. Plans 
Plant for Custom Paints 


Houston—Lone Star Paint & 
Lacquer Mfg. Co., Inc., Hender- 
son, Texas, plans to erect a plant 
here to produce custom-made 
paints, lacquers, synthetic enam- 
els, epoxy coatings, oil field rig 
enamels, and lacquer thinners for 
distribution up to carload lots. 

Raymond Wolf, executive vice 
president and sales manager, will 
be in charge of the Houston oper- 
ation. Plans call for marketing 
the firm’s products throughout 
the Southwest to steel mills, furni- 
ture, tank, farm implement, and 
trailer manufacturers. 


When the “SPECS” call for Resistors... 
call for MALLORY 


No matter what the resistor problem, you can be sure of meeting 
“‘specs’’ —as economically as possible—with Mallory. These are 
highlights of a broad line of types, styles and ratings. If a special 
design is required, there’s a Mallory engineer at your call to 
serve. And, of course, engineering and application data are always 
available —call or write Mallory. 


Serving Industry with These Products: 


Electromechanical — Resistors * Switches * Tuning Devices * Vibrators 
Electrochemical — Capacitors * Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical — Contacts * Special Metals * Welding Materials 


Parts distributors in all major cities stock Mallory 


standard 


components for 


your convenience. 
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PRINTED CIRCUIT CONTROLS —the perfect economy design for 
back-of-chassis or semi-fixed controls. Available for chassis 
or printed circuit board mounting—in a wide range of 
resistances and combinations. 


PUSH-BUTTON AND PUSH-PULL SWITCH CONTROLS — available 
in a wide range of resistances and curves, including the new 
transistor curve. Enables modern set design with push-pull 
switch action, or push-button switch action. 


VITREOUS ENAMEL AND CEMENT COATED AXIAL LEAD WIRE 
WOUND RESISTORS — in all standard sizes and ratings —for 
heavy duty service in all applications. Thermally matched 
materials assure excellent resistance to thermal shock. 


WIRE WOUND POWER RHEOSTATS —feature Mallory’s exclusive 
hinged contact arm that assures constant contact pressure — 
makes cleaning easier. Rugged construction provides extra 
durability. In all resistances and ratings. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT CONTROLS —by Mallory, are available in a 
complete range of resistances and curves, including the new 
special taper for transistor circuits. Construction includes 
tabbed legs and connections for printed circuit boards. 


Expect more...get more from 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. 


ALLOR 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Y 
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Electric Typewriter 
Keys Lie in Horizontal Plane 


Documentor introduces a unique key- 
board design based on human engineer- 
ing studies. Smaller, round, completely 
concave keys are arranged in rows which 
are closer together but with more space 
between keys. Slope of keyboard is re- 
duced to a gentle 11-deg. rake and the 
keys do not follow the slope but are hori- 
zontal, level with the desk. An exclama- 
tion point and symbol key makes the 
Documentor a 44-key machine. A three- 
position paper bail has been added for 
easy paper insertion and less slippage. 

Price: $420. Delivery: immediate. 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. (5/19/58) 


Automatic Turret Lathe 


With 10-In. Chuck Capacity 


Model 3E-15 lathe is designed for 
high-speed production of hard-to-machine 
tough alloy components. Machine has an 
1142 in. swing over base ways. Lathe 
is equipped with a 15-hp. headstock, all 
-electric speed clutches, and precision- 
ground speed gears. Model 3E-15 has 
four automatic speed changes and six 
automatic feed changes for each set of 
change gears. With no cams to change, 
set-up time is reduced. Base is a heavy 
steel weldment. 

Price: $22,687. Delivery: 3 to 4 mo. 

Potter & Johnston Co., Newport & 
Potter Aves., Pawtucket, R. I. (5/19/58) 


Ring Staker 


Is Semi-Automatic 


Semi-automatic ring staker supplies 
rings from feeder to indexing table which 
rotates at a pre-set speed. As rings are 
positioned beneath Electropunch they are 
automatically staked. Assembled parts 
are ejected by a small solenoid within 
the indexing table. Estimated produc- 
tion of the semi-automatic ring staker 
is 48 to 50 pieces per min. Ring staker 
is also readily adaptable to other produc- 
tion jobs requiring controlled impact. 

Price: $2,875. Delivery: from 6 to 
8 wk. 

Black & Webster, Inc., 445 Watertown 
St., Newton 58, Mass. (5/19/58) 


Key-Operated Plug 
Guards Against Electrical Hazards 


Lock-it plug is ideal for use in plants 
and factories where potentially danger- 
ous electrical equipment may be accessi- 
ble to unskilled personnel who are not 
authorized to use it. Plug has a key- 
operated nylon safety bar which, in its 
locked, projecting position, prevents the 
entrance of the plug into an electrical 
outlet. Safety bar is retracted by turning 
key to unlocked position making it possi- 
ble for plug to fit into outlet. Plug is 
designed for speed and ease of installation. 

Price: about $1.75. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Chrysler 
Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. (5/19/58) 
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Leak Detectors 
Locate Leaks in Any Component 


Halogen leak detectors feature four de- 
tector heads for use with one standard 
control unit. Each of the new models, 
designated H-2, H-3, H-4, and H-S5, is 
sO sensitive it can locate leaks as small 
as 10° cu. cm./sec., leakage of less than 
1 oz. of escaped gas every 100 years. 
Leaks can be located in any closed sys- 
tem, under pressure or vacuum, using 
any halogen compound tracer gas. 

Price: about $740 (H-2), about $730 
(H-3), $715 (H-4), $725 (H-5)—for 
complete unit including control unit and 
detector. Delivery: immediate. 

General Electric Co., Instrument 
Div., West Lynn, Mass. (5/19/58) 


Welding Machine 
Applies Hard-Facing Wire 


Colmonoy semi-automatic welder is a 
portable machine for semi-automatic ap- 
plication of hard facing wire. Plug-in 
circuit construction is utilized for simpli- 
fied maintenance and service. Control 
panel, which is installed as a unit, is 
quickly and easily removed by loosening 
four screws. Operating circuits plug into 
the control panel and are readily discon- 
nected. Welder operates from any weld- 
ing machine 300 amps. or larger. Power 
source may be ac. or dc., without altera- 
tions for switching. 

Price: $685. Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. 

Wall Colmonoy Corp., 19345 John 
R St., Detroit 3, Mich. (5/19/58) 


34-In. Magnetic Drill Press 
For Ac. or Dc. Current 


Drill press has magnetic base for clamp- 
ing to work. Press is tolerance-built to 
drill holes within ;y in. accuracy. Press 
will not overheat, assuring efficient main- 
tenance of its magnetic hold. Press has 
a drill point locator for immediate, exact 
positioning; a two-piece construction for 
ease of handling; and remote-control hy- 
draulic power-feed. Base and drill press 
can be separated for handling. 

Price: $345. Delivery: immediate. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md. (5/19/58) 


Magnetic Vibratory Feeder 


Rated At 4 Tons Per Hr. 


Model V3B-40A heavy-duty electro- 
permanent magnetic vibratory feeder re- 
quires no rectifier but can be plugged in 
to the normal ac. line. Coupled with 
disc-type glass fiber springs, drive sys- 
tem affords a positive, powerful, and pre- 
cisely controllable delivery of material. 
Unit delivers optimum results over a 
range of material densities from 40 to 
150 Ib. per cu. ft. Compact base is 
designed to allow feeders to be mounted 
side by side, back to back, or in tandem. 

Price: About $200. Delivery: 2 to 3 
wk. 

Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie 6, Pa. 
(5/19/58) 
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Clamp Kits 
For Machine Tool Set-Ups 


Kit provides all the pieces necessary 
for clamping work of any size onto ma- 
chine tool slotted tables or onto bolster 
plates or angle plates. Kit is designed to 
provide the correct bolt height, blocking 
height, and clamp style for almost any 
machine tool set-up. Kit is available in 
boring mill and milling machine sizes. 

Price: $179 (milling machine size), 
$349 (boring machine size). Parts are in- 
dividually available from $19.75 to 
$27.75. Delivery: immediate. 

Hi-Lo Products Co., 8817 Lyndon 
Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. (5/19/58) 


Hydraulic Bending Machine 
Bends Steel Bar Stock to 3/16 x 2 In. 


No. 6 bending machine has a rating to 
7,000 Ib. at the bending tools. Hydraulic 
pump controlled by a thumb-operated 
switch is driven by a 142 hp., 110 v. uni- 
versal motor to provide bending pressure. 
Forward or reverse action is obtained by 
depressing or raising the control handle. 
Adjustable hand lever, at the rear, posi- 
tions the dies for correct gap to match a 
given material thickness or for various 
radii without need for die change within 
limits of dies being used. 

Price: $1,250 (complete with tooling). 
Delivery: 2 wk. 

J. A. Richards Co., 903 N. Pitcher St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (5/19/58) 


Slat Shade 


Adjusts From Top and Bottom 


Wooden slat window shade opens from 
the top and bottom to allow glare-free 
light into a room regardless of the sun’s 
position. Free-hanging shade may be 
dropped from the top at the same time it 
is rolled up from the bottom. This leaves 
it rolled up in the middle for exact light 
control. Outdoor light can be made to 
flood the ceiling and upper part of the 
room, while the eyes are shielded at chair 
or desk level. 

Price: about 85¢ per sq. ft. Delivery: 
depends on installation. 

Consolidated General Products, Inc., 
24th & Nicholson St., Houston 8, Tex. 
(5/19/58) 


Air Vibrator 


Operates in Hazardous Atmospheres 


Air vibrators for bins and hoppers can 
be used under such conditions as hazard- 
ous atmosphere, exereme moisture, outside 
applications in inclement weather, and 
magnetic dust locations. One-piece design 
uses no body assembly bolts to shear or 
stretch, eliminates housings springs that 
cause replacement, and has an integral 
striking plate that can’t separate and leak 
air. Pistons are not grooved. They can’t 
collect pipe scale and oil emulsions. Five 
piston sizes are available. 

Price: from $21 (1% in.) to $195 (4-in. 
model). Delivery: immediate. 

National Air Vibrator Co., 2372 W. 
7th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio (5/19/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Look closely at the steady stream of new products put out by industry 
and you'll see an important trend shaping up. 

Product designers are turning to modularization of components as one 
way to get product flexibility and ease of maintenance. Components are in 
the form of modular packaged units that can be strung together to make 
either a finished product or the major part of a product. 

Much of the work in this area has been done by the electronics industry. 
But others are picking up the technique. These are some samples from 
the current crop: 


¢ Special gear reducers offered by Westinghouse start as 16 separate 
modular sub-assemblies. Combining them produces over 1,000 different 
reducers. Only a wrench is needed to change from one type to another. 
Basic unit is a 5:1 gear reducer. You can add to this a variety of other 
reducers, right-angle drives, and gearmotors. 


e A semi-automatic welder (p 18) for applying hard-facing wire is built 
around plug-in modular units. Made by Wall Colmonoy Corp., the welder 
has a packaged control panel. Operating circuits plug into the control 
panel. The whole unit can be removed by loosening four screws. 


e A modular industrial storage system (PW Apr 28, p20) can get 50% 
more space utilization out of existing tool, part, and fixture storage areas. 
Vidmar Inc. bases its system around a line of engineered modular storage 
cabinets. Vidmar also offers a free engineering service to prospects, will 
tailor a system to special customer requirements. 


¢ Computers remain a favorite subject for designers. Mid-Century In- 
strumatic Corp., for instance, offers a basic analog computer (PW, May 12, 
p20) that can be expanded in function as well as size through the use of 
plug-in units. 

Aeronca Mfg. Co. has a computer system built around modularized units. 
Combinations of the units permit arabic to digital conversion, conversion 
of any binary code to any other binary code, digital comparison of voltage 
tolerance, and digital to arabic conversion. System can be assembled from 
off-the-shelf components. 

Skiatron Electronics & Television Corp. plug-in printed-circuit units 
cover a wide range of electronic circuitry. Almost any type of circuit can 
be built from them. 

2 « m 

There are arguments, too, for product design away from the package 
concept. At the Design Engineering show (PW, Apr 28, p26) one of 
A. O. Smith Corp.’s engineers suggested that product designers look beyond 
the concept of an electric motor as a complete package to be hooked onto 
equipment. 

There are opportunities for cost cutting and better design, he said, if 
the engineer takes the guts of the motor—the rotor and stator—and makes 
them an integral part of his product. For instance, the steel used in the 
product could be extended to become the motor housing. 

a e * 

The trend toward the use of 400-cycle power for fluorescent lighting 
is already pretty well established. Most of the electrical equipment in air- 
craft operate on 400 cycles. Now 400 cycles looks like a good bet for 
machine tools and other powered equipment. Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co. 
is working along these lines. 

Major claim for 400-cycle current is the fact that it permits higher-speed 
motors and smaller, lighter components. But as far as machine tools are 
concerned, it will let magnetic amplifier controls work much faster than on 


60 cycles. 
e * o 


The auto industry’s big three and machine tool builders are working 
at industry-wide standards for machines the auto companies buy. Objective 
is standardization of component design and more flexibility in coming 
production lines. Present automation has put the auto companies in some- 
thing of a box. Production lines work fine for specific parts, but are too 
rigid to handle product changes. It has meant scrapping of expensive 
machines. 

Standardization would involve the size of machine bases and working 
heads. Heads could be pulled out of the machine and a new one substituted 
whenever the product changed. There would be no need to scrap an entire 
machine. If base sizes were standardized, the whole machine could be 
taken out of the production line and another machine put in its place 
without tearing the whole line down. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Hydraulic Cylinder 
Of Miniature Size 


Miniature hydraulic cylinder is manu- 
factured in a variety of sizes from “% to 
% in. dia. with a stroke range from 2 to 
6 in. Unit combines the rugged features 
of steel and the lightweight advantages 
of aluminum. Unit is used advantageously 
for realism and action in toy hydraulic 
dump truck bodies, etc. Unit is also ap- 
plicable in a hi-fi set for counter balanc- 
ing the record turnable. Industrial appli- 
cations are being sought. 

Price: 50¢ to $10 a unit (depending on 
size and quantity). Delivery: 1 to 3 wk. 

Mo-Bar Hydraulic Sales, Inc., Crystal 
Lake, Ill. (5/19/58) 


Battery Holder 
Of Molded Plastic 


Battery holder is formed like a tube and 
has a threaded end cap so that individual 
flashlight cells are loaded in a manner 
similar to a flashlight. It is available in 
both C and D cell sizes and in two, three, 
and four cell models. It can be supplied 
with reverse polarity wiring especially de- 
sirable in radios. Cells can be inserted 
pointing in either direction with no danger 
of burning out the set circuit. Small, 
threaded end cap can be built into the 
side of the battery device, flush mounted. 

Price: about 25¢. Delivery: immediate, 

Mayfair Molded Products Corp., 
Schiller Park, Ill. (5/19/58) 


Purge Meter 
With Removable End Fitiings 


Purge meter features a removable snap- 
in tube as well as removable end fittings. 
Fittings and tube can be removed in sec- 
onds without the use of tools. Unit has a 
corrosion-proof fiber-glass body and a 
3-in. scale length that permits accuracy 
and readability. Meter has white backing 
on tube for good visibility and a snap-on 
protective lucite shield over the direct 
reading tube. 

Price: $13 (basic unit); $2 extra for 
meter equipped with integral needle valve; 
$5 extra stainless steel instead of brass 
fittings. Delivery: immediate. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 578 Jacksonville 
Rd., Hatboro, Pa. (5/19/58) 


Testing Machine 
Can Be Used Vertically 


Cal-Tester is suited for use in conjunc- 
tion with environmental test chambers. 
Cal-Tester normally operated in a hori- 
zontal position, is modified to be used 
vertically also, either with the testing area 
in an up or down position. Machine and 
gages are mounted on a portable, self 
containing stand, detachable in a few 
minutes for horizontal operation. Capaci- 
ties: TH-5, 5,000 Ib.; TH-10, 10,000 Ib. 

Price: $1,350 (Model TH-5), $1,795 
(Model TH-10). Delivery: 2 wk. 

Cal-Testing Machine Co., 2735 So. 
Robertson Blyd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
(5/19/58) 


More New Products 


Automatic Grease-Worker 


Automatic grease-worker prepares 
grease samples for penetration test. In- 
strument counts strokes made on two 
grease-working cups (one on each side of 
the motor housing) and stops motor when 
any pre-set number of strokes from 1 to 
100,000 is reached. Only one grease- 
working cup need be mounted if so de- 
sired. Fully-enclosed 1/3-hp. motor drives 
perforated plate at a speed of 58 strokes a 
minute. Hand-operated greaseworker, 
which operates horizontally is also avail- 
able. Price: $850 (automatic), $140 (hand 
operated). Delivery: immediate. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 389 Fisher Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. (5/19/58) 


Miniature Reamers 


Line of miniature reamers is designed 
to provide manufacturers with a tool in 
the production of miniaturized products. 
Reamers are available wherever a micro- 
drill is used or wherever very small holes 
are required. The +80 wire gage size 
reamer is Only 0.0135 in. dia. Miniatures 
are said to be perfectly engineered small 
sizes of larger straight shank straight flute 
reamers, ground from the solid and pro- 
vided with end relief, and made to a tol- 
erance of +0.0002 in., 0.0000 in. 
Reamers are available in wire gage sizes 


#80 (0.0135) through #61 (0.0390) in 
complete sets of 20. Price: $46.48 (61-80 
set). Delivery: immediate. Lavallee & Ide, 
Inc., Chicopee, Mass. (5/19/58) 


Glow Tube Scaler 


Model 123 glow tube scaler is for 
geiger counting. Model has an all Deka- 
tron glow tube five-digit capacity with no 
mechanical register required. Scaler ful- 
fills counting requirements for radioac- 
tivity studies in long-period monitoring 
applications as well as relatively short- 
period specific measurement applications 
in the industrial and medical fields. Price: 
$395. Delivery: immediate. Baird-Atomic, 
Inc., 33 University Rd., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. (5/19/58) 


Bridge Calibrator 


Precision bridge calibrator is designed 
for a highly accurate millivolt per volt 
standard for convenient calibration and 
maintenance of strain gage instruments. 
Resistors are precision wire wound and 
switch contacts are precious metal. Three 
standard models are available for 
bridge resistances of 120 ohm, 350 ohm, 
and 500 ohm. Bridge outputs for all three 
standard models are 0.00, 0.10, 0.20, 
0.40, 0.80, 1.40, 2.80, and 4.80 milli- 
volts per volt. Price: $165. Delivery: im- 
mediate. Bytrex Corp., 294 Centre St., 
Newton 58, Mass. (5/19/58) 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests ....... 103 
Staff answered ......... 87 
Published in PW........ 16 
Answered by Readers.... 9 
Unamswered ........... 7 


Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


The Making of G.E. 


Swope of G. E. by David Loth. Published by 
Simon and Schuster Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 309 pages. Price: $5.00. 

Gerard Swope “did for managerial 
techniques what Henry Ford accom- 
plished for the assembly line.” This is 
the theme of this book about the late 
president of General Electric Co. and the 
firm which he helped build. 

Swope’s ideas on management and how 
he instituted them at G. E. are thoroughly 
analyzed. The authcr traces the life of 
the subject through G. E. and into retire- 
ment in a highly interesting and easy-to- 
read style. 


Temperature controls, detectors and in- 
dicators are described in brochure en- 
titled, ““The Fenwal Spectrum”. Chapters 
are devoted to research, engineering, pro- 
duction, quality control, products, affili- 
ated companies and customer services. 
Copies are available from Fenwal Inc., 
Ashland, Mass. 


Know the lift truck before you buy is 
subject of 12-page booklet. It lists the 
36 items of optional equipment available 
with the truck to improve truck opera- 
tions and reduce materials handling costs. 
Booklet is available from Hyster Co., 
1003 Myers St., Danville, Ill. 


Photoelectric cells are described in 12- 
page bulletin, No. EPD 3216-1. It in- 
cludes construction details, performance 
characteristics, power output charts, elec- 
trical circuit diagrams for typical applica- 
tions, and uses in electrical and industrial 
engineering. Bulletin is available from 
Vickers Inc., Electric Products Div., 1815 
Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Copyflex diazotype copying process is 
described in 12-page booklet. It reviews 
the process as related to simplification of 
paper work in business operations. The 
method of using reproducible copies, re- 
moving information from originals and 
copies also is described. Booklet is avail- 
able from Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 1802 
Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Organic chemicals are outlined in 28- 
page booklet. Shipping information, sales 
office addresses, and physical properties 
and commercial applications of the chem- 
icals are given. Copies can be obtained 
from Organic Chemicals Div., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


New Precision in Glass Fabricating is 
title of 8-page catalog, No. 80-23. It dis- 
cusses fabrication, materials, tolerances, 
and applications of precision glass prod- 
ucts. Copies are available from Fischer 
& Porter Co., 691 Jacksonville Road, 
Hatboro, Pa. 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
p erspective MAY 19-25 


Administration officials are heartened by what they heard from 
their sessions with the blue-chip business executives of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. 


The business leaders came out strongly with views and recom- 
mendations on the recession that are almost identical with the 
Administration’s own position. 


The council has great prestige, among businessmen whom it 
represents in advising the government through Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks, and with top government officials, many of whom 
were members of the council themselves before coming to Wash- 
ington. It includes representatives of manufacturing, distribution, 
retailing, and service trades, finance, transportation, science, etc. 


Among those attending the two-day session at Hot Springs, 
Va., were Roger Blough, of U. S. Steel; Lucius Clay of Continental 
Can; Ralph Cordiner of G.E.; Eugene Holman of Standard Oil; 
Charles R. Hook of Armco; Herbert Hoover, Jr.; Ex-Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey; Fred Lazarus, Jr., of Federated 
Department Stores; Donald B. Lourie of general mills; Thomas B. 
McCabe of Scott Paper Co.; Theodore Houser, of Sears Roebuck; 
Edgar M. Queeny, of Monsanto; Frank Stanton of CBS; and 
Robert Stevens of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


Among, the government officials attending were Secretary 
Weeks, Secretary of Defense McElroy; Allen Dulles of C.I.A.; 
Presidential Science Adviser James R. Killian, Jr.; F.R.B. Chair- 
man Wm. McC. Martin; Raymond Saulnier chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, and A.E.C. Chairman 
Lewis Strauss. 


While there was no unanimity on the council views, there was 
much more general agreement than anticipated: 


Business outlook—No quick upturn is ahead, and it may be 
into next year before a substantial pickup begins. But a major- 
ity, of the businessmen, Weeks estimated, think we are at or 
approaching the bottom of the recession. 


Anti-recession tax cut—The businessmen line up about 3 to | 
against a general tax cut to individuals and corporations as an 
anti-recession measure, Weeks figures. Fear of boosting federal 
budget deficits is an underlying reason. However, council mem- 
bers would probably back tax revision designed to simulate a 
new revival of long-term growth. One thought: Cut individual 
rates to 10% all up and down the line; drop the corporate rate 
to 50%; trim or drop excises. 


A tax bill this year—A bundle of tax revisions would be backed 
almost 100%: more leeway for business in depreciating its in- 
vestment in plant and equipment; elimination of excises on freight, 
autos, and the like to stimulate specific situations. 


There was a flurry of newspaper headlines about the B.A.C. 
recommending a freeze on wages and prices. But that isn’t quite 
the case. Actually, an anti-recession committee suggested— 
among other things—that the President might consider appealing 
to labor and business to freeze wages and prices for a year. But 
the matter went no further than that. 


Weeks and other officials feel that the president has gone about 
as far as he can along these lines already. 


Hauser of Sears says there’s no doubt that the recession has 
gone much farther than anyone figured when the situation 
started last October. 


But Blough of U.S. Steel, speaking from his vantage point, 
thinks that maybe April showed the turnaround on steel orders; 
the May figures, he says, tends to bear this out. 


A legal quirk has given the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp. immunity to damage claims. 


The situation stems from insistence of the Army Engineers 
that the United States—rather than the development corporation 
—hbe a party to construction contracts. Now, contractors have 
entered claims for more than $6 million, based mainly on allega- 
tions that excavation work was more costly than government 
information indicated. 


Comptroller General Joseph Campbell holds that any claims 
that are sustained will have to be paid out engineers’ appropri- 
ated funds, which come from general tax revenues, rather than 
the corporation treasury, which is supported by a user toll struc- 
ture that is geared to cover such potential damage payments. 
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Indian Government 
To Buy U. S. Machinery 


New Delhi, India — Govern- 
ment sources here disclosed that 
India, which previously made its 
purchases in Europe, will now 
buy U. S. mining machinery on 
a scale “never before done.” 

It was learned that about 1/10 
of $225 million in U. S. credit 
has been apportioned to cover 
foreign exchange requirements of 
the second five year plan’s coal 
mines development program. 
This is in addition to a previ- 
ous commitment of $15 million. 

Private owners as well as the 
Indian Industries Ministry, which 
is in charge of government- 
owned coal mines, say they are 
particularly interested in items 
of exclusive U. S. manufacture. 


U. S. Is Top Importer 
Of Malayan Latex 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Al- 
though the U. S. continues to 
be Malaya’s biggest customer for 
latex, her exports are less de- 
pendent on the American market 
than before. 

The U. S. bought 8,444 tons 
or 28% of the total export in 
the first quarter of this year com- 


pared to 28.7% in 1957 and 
40.6% in 1955. 

However, Britain’s quarterly 
purchases amounted to 7,546 


tons, a rise of 14.9%, and the 
biggest increase was a 39.7% 
rise in exports to West Germany 
amounting to 3,084 tons. 


Capital Goods Producers 


New York—Capital goods 
producers cooperating in the 
quarterly McGraw-Hill Machin- 
ery New Orders Forecast expect 
new business to pick up in the 
current quarter and continue to 
go up throughout 1958. Over-all 
they expect a gain of 13% in the 
dollar volume of new orders from 
the first quarter of 1958 to the 
first quarter of 1959. 

New orders for machinery are 


Machinery New 
1950 - 


Expect Business Rise 


now expected to rise 5% in the 
second quarter, 7% in the third 
quarter and 1% in the last quar- 
ter of this year. No change ts 
now anticipated between the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and the 
first quarter of 1959. 

The percentage gains forecast 
for the various machinery groups 
over the next four quarters range 
from 5% to 52%. Details are 
given in the table below. 


Orders Forecast 
100 


1958 1959 


1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 
Yotal (Seasonally Adjusted) 121 127 136 137 137 


Total (Unadjusted) 126 132 124 137 143 
Pumps & Compressors 189 197 192 197 203 
Engines & Turbines 107 116 108 117 119 
Constr. & Mining Mach. 139 154 151 157 171 
Metalworking Mach. 89 103 101 117 = 135 
Other Ind. Mach. 123 122 112 126 £129 
Office Equipment 154 170 155 182 182 


Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Ec 


onomics. 


Metalworking Recession 
Near End, Magazine Says 


New York—Metalworking re- 
cession may have bottomed out, 
reports “American Machinist,” a 
McGraw-Hill publication. Pro- 
duction of metal goods in the 
U. S. fell off only one point on 
the April index. 

Particularly bright is the air- 
craft industry, which jumped 
seven points during the month, 


MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, signing National Transportation Week 
proclamation, is surrounded by left to right, Stephen Tinghitella, 


secretary of N. Y. Transportation 


traffic manager, Socony Mobil Oil Co.; G. H. Burtis, assistant traffic 
manager, Luckenbach Steamship Co.; C. C. Labus, assistant freight 
manager, Lehigh Valley R.R.; and H. H. Huston, general traffic man- 


ager, American Can Co. 


Council; A. G. Anderson, general 


Proclamations, Banquets, 
Mark National Transportation Week 


New York—National Trans- 
portation Week was celebrated 
throughout the country last week 
with proclamations signed by 
governors and mayors, traffic club 
banquets, and citations being 
given to prominent government 
officials. 

The purpose of the promotion 
from May 11 through 17, was to 
stress the importance of traffic 
and transportation to the nation’s 
economy and defense. 

Here in New York, Sen. 
George A. Smathers (D.-Fla.), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation, spoke at 
a dinner meeting of the Traffic 
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Citations 


Club of New York. He discussed 
his eight-point program for legis- 
lation that would stop deteriora- 
tion of the railroads. 

At the Traffic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., banquet, Sen. Mag- 
nuson of Washington and Rep. 
Harris of Arkansas, chairman of 
the Senate and House interstate 
and foreign commerce commit- 
tees, respectively, received cita- 
tions for their service to transpor- 
tation. 

Elsewhere, freight station facil- 
ities were open for inspection 
tours and there were displays of 
rail, highway, and air transport 


indicating that the government’s 
loosening of defense purse strings 
is beginning to make itself felt. 

The auto industry shows signs 
that the worst may be over, the 
publication says. One assembly 
plant cancelled a scheduled layoff 
of 460 employees on grounds that 
increased sales were just around 
the corner. 

Consensus in the appliance 
field is that the bottom has been 
reached. Steel producers, how- 
ever, are still depressed by cus- 
tomer inventory liquidation, but 
they think the liquidation should 
run its course before midyear. 


Honolulu Slates Vote | 
On Purchasing Charter 


Honolulu—A new city charter 
which expands centralized pur- 
chasing and establishes standard 
procedures for purchasing will be 
put up for ratification at a spe- 
cial June 14 election. 

It provides for a standardiza- 
tion committee composed of 
representatives of city depart- 
ments. This is a new feature not 
followed at present by the Hono- 
lulu city-county government. 

The committee will classify 
all materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment commonly used and will 
adopt standards and _ specifica- 
tions for such articles. The 
charter also authorizes the city 
to procure insurance to protect it 
against fire and other losses. 

Another new feature is a code 
of ethics, applicable to all em- 
ployees, requiring disclosure of 
personal interests that might cre- 
ate a conflict with public interest. 


Pig-Lead Production 
Increases 3% in France 


Paris—Pig-lead production was 
up 3% and refined zinc produc- 
tion up 10% in March, 1958 
compared to the previous month 
by countries belonging to the Or- 
ganization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

Total pig-lead production in 
March was 51,400 metric tons of 
refined metal (99.95% minimum 
content). OEEC countries pro- 
duced 590,927 tons in 1957 com- 
pared to 565,228 tons in 1956. 

OEEC refined zinc production 
was 71,979 metric tons in March. 
Total production in 1957 was 
840,402 tons compared to §15,- 


equipment. 


935 in °56 and 765,438 in °55 
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Electronic Instrument to Measure 
250—40,000 Micro In. Developed 


London — An easy-to-operate 
electronic instrument has been 
developed here to measure dis- 
tances in the range of 250-40,000 
micro in. to within one per cent 
accuracy. 

The electronic micrometer, 
Wayne Kerr Laboratories says, 
requires no direct contact with 
the test piece or rotating part, and 
gives percentage deviation in cases 
of sampling or grading direct un- 
balance of the meter. 

The company says the instru- 
ment may be used for: 

eSampling and grading of 
components, such as rollers and 
ball bearings. 

e Determination of tempera- 
ture co-efficient of materials and 
complicated structures. 

e Determination of moduli of 
elasticity, rigidity, and bulk of 
materials on standard samples or 
test pieces of fragile nature. 

¢ Measurement of pressure and 
of dilation due to centrifugal 
force of rotating parts such as 
shafts and turbine blades. 
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services and merchandise 


SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per 
insertion Contract rates on request 
Subject agency. commission and 2% 
cash discount 


COMPLETE SPRAY-ON 
DYE PENETRANT 


INSPECTION KITS 


‘36” 


Ms FOB 
Chicago 


by MAGNAFLUX 


Find cracks, leaks, porosity — any defect 

open to surface. 

e Use on any metal — also carbides, 
ceramics, plastics. 

e Saves money — ends guesswork on 
in-process or maintenance inspection. 

e All materials nonflammable or high- 
flash, nontoxic formulas. 


NEW ‘'FIRE SAFE'' IMPROVEMENT 
COMPLETE KIT includes everything vou need: 


in lightweight carrying case: 2 spray cans Pene- 
trant, 2 spray cans Developer. 4 spray cans 
Cleaner, instructions, cleaning cloth, wire brush, 


CALL YOUR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR or 
mail check or P.O. today to 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7342 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


Buy the 
Best... 


for LESS! 


Queen City 
grinders and buffers 


Priced 20 to 30% under competing tools, 
they're built to stand up under the hardest 
use. 30-Day Trial Offer! Complete range of 
Grinders and Buffers . . . floor and bench 
types ... im sizes from 3 to 10 H. P. 


Write for Free Catalog Today 


QUEEN CITY MACHINE TOOL CO. 
3918 Kellogg Ave. - Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


PAINT STRAINERS 
For STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
PAINTS or VARNISHES 


Made of heavy paper steok with 
cloth inserts in various meshes. 
6” In diameter. 


‘ LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 
Bex 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS. 


OPTICS FOR INDUSTRY! OPTICS FOR THE SPACE ERA! 


Giant FREE CATALOG, ‘Br 


OVER 1,000 OPTICAL BARGAINS! 
Comporators * Microscopes + Magnifiers 
-- many Cost-Cutting, Quality Control Aids | *: 
Astronomical Telescopes + Satellite Scopes a 
to See the Wonders of Space! 
REQUEST FREE 80-PAGE CATALOG ER 


NEW JERSEY 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.. BARRINGTON 
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© Weighing with very high pre- 
cision, especially in cases of very 
small quantities. 

© Determination of maximum 
rotating speeds without destruc- 
tion tests in aircraft turbine en- 
gines and alternators. 

The company says the micro- 
meter offers “absolute safety” to 
the operator in cases of rotating 
machinery, since the operator re- 
mains outside the test chamber. 
It also determines safety limits of 
rotating machinery without de- 
struction. 


Plastic Wheel Passes 
Initial Army Tests 


Hamilton, Ontario—Develop- 
ment of a plastic load-carrying 
wheel for an army tracked vehicle 
was announced at the 16th an- 
nual conference of the Society of 
the Plastic Industry here. 

Weighing 80 Ib., the wheel 
must take a 3,000 Ib. radial 
thrust and a 3,000 Ib. axial thrust 
on an over-all diameter of 23 in. 

Advantages of the plastic 
wheel are great resistance to ex- 
treme low temperatures such as 
encountered in the Arctic, re- 
duced weight resulting in more 
payload, better vehicle perform- 
ance in cross-country use, and a 
lower unsprung weight. 

The plastic wheel is cheaper 
and easier to make than a com- 
parable metal wheel. Full testing 
of the wheel has not yet been 
completed, but results of tests to 
date have proved very satisfac- 
tory. 


U. S. Termed Market 
For ‘Newer’ Metals 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
—Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
told the annual meeting of the 
Rhodesia Chamber of Mines 
here recently to expect increased 
U. S. purchases of the so-called 
“newer” metals. 

In Washington as the Rhode- 
sian federal government’s minis- 
ter until February of this year, 
Whitehead said American users 
had asked him for assurance that 
Rhodesian chrome would be 
available in big quantities by 
1960. 

Whitehead said he also was 
asked about metals which are 
likely to be needed in the devel- 
opment of inter-continental and 
outer space missiles. 


U. S. Firms Bid to Build 
Synthetic Rubber Plant 
For Brazilian Production 


Rio de Janeiro—Several U.S. 
companies are making a bid to 
go into synthetic rubber produc- 
tion with some Brazilian and 
European firms next to a new 
refinery scheduled for completion 
here in 1960. 

Firestone, Goodyear, Dunlop, 
Pirelli, Orion, Koppers, and Cia 
Brasileira de Estireno are bidding 
as a unit to build a projected 
$35-million plant good for 40,- 
000 tons per year. 


The raw materials for this 


plant would come from the new 
Duque de Caxias refinery to be 
built in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. When the $50 million 
operation is completed, it is ex- 
pected to produce 90,000 bbl. 
a day. 


Rhodesian Mines 
Reassess Labor 


Johannesburg—The Northern 
Rhodesia Chamber of Mines has 
made a fairly drastic reassessment 
of its labor policy because of drop 
in copper prices. 

The chamber mainly wants to 
eliminate wasted manpower. It 
has reaffirmed two basic princi- 
ples in this connection: 

elt is wasteful to employ 20 
men to do the work of 15. 

e It is wasteful to pay a miner 
for eight hours when he only 
works four. 

The companies claim that what 
they ask is already standard prac- 
tice in South African mines. They 
have suggested to the miners that 
there will be much more job 
security if the artificial redun- 
dance of labor is eliminated. 

Spokesmen for the Chamber 
of Mines said the economy policy, 
which is still being ironed out 
with labor, is not merely an emer- 
gency measure to beat the cut 
price of copper. They said it is a 
carefully calculated — efficiency 
campaign which will be pursued 
in good times as well as in periods 
of austerity. 


National Coal Board 
Reports British Losses 


London — Britain’s National 
Coal Board lost $14 million in 
1957, according to a preliminary 
report of accounts, bringing the 
cumulative deficit since national- 
ization to about $80 million. 

At the end of 1956, the Board 
showed a surplus of $36 milllion 
which then reduced its total 
losses to $66 million. Last month, 
the Board told miners that unless 
stringent economies are made and 
production increased, its total 
deficit at the end of this year will 
be about $84 million. 


Stable German Prices, 
Forecast by Erhard 


Bonn—German prices will re- 
main stable in 1958, according to 
Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard. 

Erhard considers the industrial 
fair in Hanover (April 27-May 
6, 1958) a reliable barometer. He 
said that 69% of the goods ex- 
hibited there were offered at the 
same price as the year before but 
with improved quality. Prices for 
7% (primarily plastics, chemical 
products, electrical goods) had 
even dropped. 


Australian Wool Decline 
Feared by Observers 


Melbourne — Australian ob- 
servers fear a further decline in 
wool prices but believe competi- 
tion will be maintained because 
of smaller quantities available. 

Japanese and U. S. demand 
for Australian wool has declined. 
However, a sharp increase in pur- 
chases by eastern European coun- 
tries is expected to continue. 
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London—Tin has been dominating the metal news the past 
few weeks. 

At the eleventh meeting of the International Tin Council, the 
decision was taken to extend the all-out fight against Sagging 
prices. 

During the third quarter of this year exports from the countries 
who belong to the World Tin Agreement will be limited to 
23,000 tons. That is equivalent to a 40% cut in the annual 
Output rate. 

The tin market in London firmed somewhat after the Council’s 
meeting. But it was due to more than just export restrictions. 
Londoners noted that fresh supplies of the metal are now coming 
to market at a rate below current world consumption. 

It means a rise now in stateside demand could start world tin 
prices on an upward climb. 

There’s a big but, however. Soviet tin exports still have to 
be reckoned with. This year they have been running much higher 
than last. If such shipments are maintained, the Tin Council will 
have a tough fight on its hands to maintain prices. 


Moscow—Russian productivity gains are beginning to bear 
fruit, if reports in the communist newspaper “Soviet News” 
are to be believed. 

According to the newspaper, increased productivity will allow 
Russia to introduce a maximum 7-hour working day in heavy 
industries this year. Included are workers in the mining, iron and 
steel, chemical, coke, and cement industries. 

There’s a further claim that still other industries, as yet unan- 
nounced, may go on a 6-hour day. 

But don’t let these claims fool you. Working conditions, 
Saturday work, plus the fact that many of these improvements 
never really go into effect—all these make the Kremlin something 
less than a workers’ paradise. 


Rome—First contract for a major nuclear power plant to be 
built by one nation for another is near the signing stage. 

It goes to a British consortium and is handed out by the Italian 
state-controlled group, ENI-AGIP. 

Italian fuel economics have made some sort of agreement like 
this inevitable. Italy needs nuclear power and needs it soon. 
Current consumption of energy in Italy works out at about the 
equivalent of 55 million tons of coal annually. Of this total, 
about 56% is imported. 

By 1965 if domestic demand increased at only the conservative 
rate of 4% per annum, Italy would have to import some 76% of 
her energy requirements. 

Plans are already underway for still other atomic plants. It’s 
reckoned that the immediate needs will be for about 10 plants, 
to provide some 2,000 megawatts nuclear power capacity by 1967. 


Karachi—tThe U. S. recession, which has sparked a decline in 
world commodity prices, is beginning to be felt here. 

Pakistan’s economy is highly susceptible to fluctuations in the 
prices of her internationally traded goods such as jute, cotton, 
wool and hides and skins. She has already slowed down the pace 
of her industrialization in view of the acute shortage of foreign 
exchange. 

Money income in the agricultural sector has already recorded 
an appreciable fall. This and other factors will affect government 
revenues both at the central and provincial level. 

It is feared that if U. S. slashed its overseas aid program, 
Pakistan economy would receive a staggering blow. 


Port of Spain, West Indies—Free world industrialists have 
been showing increased interest in this area since the establish- 
ment of the British West Indies Federation. 

Financial development is one of the federation’s most urgent 
needs, British and Canadian bankers are already stepping into 
the breach. 

A new bank (the Bank of London and Montreal) is being set up 
with capital of around $20 million. 

London interests were spurred on by fear that a U. S. bank 
might step into the banking vacuum. It was feared such Amer- 
ican action might interfere with the new federation’s ties to the 
British Empire. 
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‘Cleveland, May 19-23. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Society of the Plastics Industry— 
Midwest Section Conference, 
French Lick, Ind., June 26-27. 


The Material Handling Institute 
—Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 


22-24. 


International Association of Elec- 
trical Leagues—Annual Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
1-3. 


MAY 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers 
Association — Seaview Country 


Club, Absecon, N. J., May 19-20. 


Non-Ferrous Founders’ Society 
—Annual Meeting, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, May 19-20. 


Electronics Parts Distributors 
Show—Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, May 19-21. 


American, Electroplaters’ Society 
—Annual Convention, Cincin- 
nati, May 19-22. 


American Foundrymen’s Society 
—62nd Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 


Mechanical Contractors Associa- 
tion of America—69th Annual 
Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, May 20-23. 


American Iron and Steel Institute 
—Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 


21.99 


Powder Metallurgy Parts Manu- 
facturers Association—Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, May 21-22. 


National Office Management As- 
sociation—Conference and Na- 
tional Office Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 


25-28. 


Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 
tion — Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, May 26-28. 


American Management Associa- 
tion—National Packaging Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, New York, May 
26-30. 


American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum En- 
gineers—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 27-29. 


American Nuclear Society—An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, June 2-5. 


JUNE 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Association—Annual  Conven- 
tion, Chase and Park Plaza Ho- 
tels, St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Material Handling 
Distributors—Annual 
Chicago, June 5-7. 


Equipment 
Meeting, 


Canadian Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents—33rd Annual 
Conference, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, June 


American Rocket Society—Semi- 
annual Meeting, Los Angeles, 
June 8-11. 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
—Summer Meeting, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, June 
8-13. 


Edison Electric Institute—26th 
Annual Convention, Convention 
Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—National Conference 


on Materials Handling, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 
9-12. 


National Materials Handling Ex- 
position — Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air 
Conditioning Exposition—Coli- 
seum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electri- 
cal Distributors—S50th Annual 
Convention, Civic Auditorium, 


San Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Expo- 
sition and Congress—Coliseum, 
New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America— 
Annual Convention, Park Shera- 
ton and Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Semiannual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Association of Cost 
Engineers—Annual Meeting in 
cooperation with Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, June 
16-18. 


Second National Convention on 
Military Electronics—Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 16-18. 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers — Summer _ General 
Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 


22-27. 


product delivery. 


8-10. 
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TRAILERS 


Solutions To The 


Transportation Equipment y 4 


PROBLEM How to ascertain the most economical 
method of shipping a product. 


SOLUTION Fruehauf representatives are transpor- 
tation experts. Whatever your product and your 
distribution problems, they can supply you with a 
comprehensive ‘““Transportation Cost Analysis”’ clar- 
ifying all costs of available freight systems in black 
and white. Chances are, Trailers will save you money 
in some or all phases of material procurement and 


PROBLEM How to obtain dependable local service 
with centralized Trailer buying. 


SOLUTION Purchasing at one point and operating 
at another is no problem with Fruehauf’s nationwide 


NAME 


Purchasing Week 


——— ————————— _ —— 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS___—_ 
| —— 


Purchasing Man’s Problems With 


network of Factory Service 


Branches. Each main- 


tains a continuous supply of parts and a skilled staff 
of expert mechanics working with modern mainte- 
nance equipment. Your Fruehauf Trailers are more 
carefully built when you buy them and more pro- 
fessionally serviced while you operate them. 


If you, as a purchasing agent for your company, 
have any further questions to ask regarding Trailers 
and methods of economizing in obtaining them, 
chances are Fruehauf can supply a very good answer. 
Please write or call any time. 


For Forty-Four Years—More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road Than Any Other Make! 


Worid’s Largest Builder of Truck- 


Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10941 Harper Avenue e 


Send full information on the following: 
[_] High Capacity Closed Vans 
[_] Specialized Tank Trailers 


[_] Refrigerated 
[-] Leasing 


——— 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


Vans [_] Platform Trailers 
[_] Finance Plans 


i 
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| This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


HENRY F. McCARTHY 


Central Names McCarthy 
Purchase Vice President 


New York—Henry F. Mc- 
Carthy has been made vice presi- 
dent, purchases and stores for 
the New York Central Railroad. 
He succeeds Allan L. Prentice, 
who retired after 44 years with 
the Central. 

McCarthy, a former president 
of Seatrain Lines, Inc., joined the 


ALLAN L. PRENTICE 


firm last November as assistant 
|vice president—purchases. He 
joined Seatrain in 1950 serving 
|as vice president, executive vice 
president and as president since 
' March 1955. 

| Prentice joined the Central as 
a timekeeper for the maintenance 
of way department and later 
transferred to the stores depart- 
ment. In 1946 he was appointed 
general purchasing agent in New 
York; manager, purchases and 
stores, in 1948; vice president— 
purchases in 1953; and in 1956 
his jurisdiction was expanded to 
the stores department. 


JOHN J. KELLY 


Kelly Given Promotion 
To Material Director 


| Clifton, N. J—John J. Kelly 
has been advanced to the new 
post of director of material by the 
Equipment Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

| Kelly, who joined the firm in 
| 1951, will be responsible for pur- 
| chasing and production control. 
|He had been purchasing man- 
ager and is a charter member of 


a 


NO STRANGER in shops of Rex Metal Parts Co. is Miss McGuire. She 
makes it her job to follow up shipments to see that they fit the bill. 


Classified 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion 
to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


“PURCHASING WEEK” P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Send New Advertisements or Inquiries 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission. 


e LOOK ¢ 


e Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
? Rotary Converters 


Phone 2825 


e BUY e 
| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 
— We Own What We Advertise — 
© Rails 
¢ Copper 
e Belt Lines 
® ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY @ 


Send us your inquiries © We Buy, Sell a Trade @ Thousands of other items 


J. T. Fi gS h Logan, W. Va. 


e SAVE @ 


¢ Shuttle Cars 
¢ Tipple Equipment 
e Locomotives 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals - Dyes - Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals - Waxes - Oils 
Wastes - Residues - By-Products 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


86-02 Beaver St. New York 5, N. Y. 


NOW ... you can reach a potential 
buyer for only 4/10,000 of $1.00. 
Yes, that’s all that a one inch 
“SEARCHLIGHT” advertisement costs 
you to contact one of PURCHASING 
WEEK’S 25,000 key purchasing ex- 
ecutives! 


IT’S A FACT... 


for this information! 


advertising inch. 


POST OFFICE BOX 12 


SURPLUS INVENTORIES ? 
LET US HELP YOU! 


. that more than 98% of the purchasing departments are responsible for 
the disposing of scrap and surplus materials. 
available information is an important factor .. . 
These are facts why you should list your inventory surplus in the 
“SEARCHLIGHT” section of ‘““PURCHASING WEEK” . . 


FOR CONTRACT RATES OR INFORMATION, WRITE 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


This is one function in which timeliness of 
and PURCHASING WEEK is the only source 


. at the low, low rate of $10.00 per 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Purchasing agent, plant man- 
ager, politician, civic worker— 
Eleanora M. McGuire, purchas- 
ing agent at Rex Metal Parts Co., 
Cleveland, is all these things. 
She’s made such an all-around 
record for herself that this year 
her biography appears in “Who’s 
Who in American Women.” 

This female P.A. showed her 
versatility recently by managing 
the entire Rex Metal Parts plant 
during a company reorganization. 
She’s back at her purchasing desk 
now. And that’s where PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK asked her how she 
came to be listed in “Who’s 
Who.” 

Miss McGuire says, “I don’t 
know why they chose me. I ap- 
preciate the honor, of course. But 
there’s nothing spectacular about 
my life. Lots of women in in- 
dustry have done the same things, 
or more than I have.” 

Asked about women’s chances 
in industry today, Miss McGuire 
shows she isn’t a feminine cru- 
sader. She says she’s sure that 
any woman can get along as fast 
as a man can. That is, if she’s 


A P.W. Profile 
Miss McGuire Does a Mans Job 


Buying for Rex Metal Parts Co. 


willing to learn about the busi- 
ness and willing to give service 
and loyalty to her job. 

Miss McGuire carries this will- 
ingness to work and learn into 
her spare-time activities. One of 
her pet projects is working with 
Quota, a women’s service or- 
ganization. As treasurer of the 
group, she supervises campaigns 
to raise money for charities. 

Miss McGuire also takes poli- 
tics seriously, as evidenced by 
her campaigning for Ohio Gov- 
ernor C. William O’Neil’s elec- 
tion. 

On the lighter side, Miss Mc- 
Guire finds relaxation in bowling. 
She’s a leader here, too, having 
served as an officer of the Inter- 
national Ladies Bowling Con- 
gress. 

Some of her outside activities 
have business tie-ins. She has 
been a member of the Cleveland 
Purchasing Agent’s Association 
since 1946. 

Miss McGuire’s advice to any 
women interested in purchasing 
is the same she has practiced 
herself. “Be wiliing to learn.” 
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the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of North Jersey. 


W. Allen Taft, formerly direc- 
tor of sales of the photo products 
department, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been named direc- 
tor of sales of the firm’s Petro- 
leum Chemicals Division. 


D. B. Currence — succeeds 
Charles B. Pace as southern re- 
gional manager for the Euclid Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., 
Cleveland. Pace resigned to es- 
tablish a Euclid dealership in 
Kansas. 


Harry C. King has been as- 
signed to cover the eastern New 
York, Vermont, and _ western 
Massachusetts area as a sales rep- 
resentative for Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Purchasing Week 


Darrell G. Miller has joined 
Cambridge Thermionic Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., as a sales en- 
gineer. 


Charles Kannapell and Collins 
Hamblen have been transferred 
by American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
from the firm’s Louisville and 
New York City branch offices to 
the firm’s Washington office. 
Charles Jacobs has been shifted 
from New York City to the 
Minneapolis branch office. 


Paul Fisher has been appointed 
southwest sales representative for 
General Electric Co.’s laminated 
products department and will 
make Dallas his headquarters. 


Richard L. Engel has been 
named manager of Allis-Chal- 
mers Industries Group Pacific re- 


gion. Donald E. Steele succeeds 
him as manager of the Los An- 
geles district. 


John M. Williams has been ad- 
vanced to district manager for 
the Cincinnati office of The Ed- 
wards Co. 


George J. Barrett has been 
made executive vice president 
and general manager of Miller 
& Van Winkle Co., Paterson, 
N. J. 


A. D. Blake, sales engineer for 
the spectrochemical equipment 
line of Baird-Atomic, Inc., has 
been assigned to cover the Chi- 
cago area. 


PURCHASING WEEK 
ADVERTISING STAFF 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
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Indian War Whoops Signal End of Reign 


Chicago—Retiring members of 
the N.A.P.A. executive commit- 
tee bowed out of their posts with 
war whoops. 

In one of the convention's 
lighter moments last week, the 
outgoing members were decked 
out in Indian garb and war bon- 
nets and past senior vice presi- 
dents made them parade through 
the Conrad Hilton lobby to the 
beat of tom toms. 

Marvin Klang, Detroit, former 
District 4 vice president, ex- 
plained it this way: “Last year 


This Week’s 


they were chiefs; now he wanted 
to show them that they’re just 
Indians again.” 

But the out-going officers 
turned the tables on Klang, who 
had invited them to attend the 
annual Hendricks Club dinner of 
past vice presidents dressed in 
“informal attire.” The committee, 
including N.A.P.A. President Af- 
flect, took him at his word. 

They showed for the dinner. 
one of the social highlights of the 
convention, wearing blue denim 
shirts and dungarees. 


Purchasing 
Perspective 1: 


(Continued from page 1) 


As the engineers, designers, researchers, and other scientists 
and technicians translate their advances into industrial know-how, 
the P.A. who expects to survive will have to keep pace—if not 
one step ahead in not only his own field but all others as well. 

Seems that a girl clerk and some data processing equipment 
already can handle the typewriter ribbon, nuts and bolts type of 
ordering and more. But it’s up to the purchasing executive to 
negotiate, estimate, analyze, compromise and bargain. He’s got 
to know design and specs as well as prices and terms. Tooling 
charges, setups, expected productivity, past performance, and 
future growth also are in the picture. 


Thus the N.A.P.A. emphasis on education is well-founded. 
No purchasing executive can hope to keep the respect of man- 
agement which the profession now commands or obtain the status 
it seeks unless he looks beyond the orderforms and thinks and 


acts BIG. 


That leads to another question. If you were not at the N.A.P.A. 
convention in Chicago last week, why not? The registration was 


2,893 (plus 550 wives), but there 


was room for more participants 


in general sessions and forum and buyer meetings. 


Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


* Revised. 


May 19, 1958 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
1.400 1,334" 2,155 
77,383 78,434* 125,924 
17,785 17,817 23,198 
7,255 6,227 8,050 
11,130 11,037 12,772 
6,651 6,298 8,370 
25,416 24,892 26.019 
79.0 77.1 90.2 
133,577 116,231 154,016 
131,122 130,154 137,058 
91.4 85.3* 95.5 
230,257 226,463 256,783 
1,058 1,120* 1,595 
11,315 11,251 11,311 
435.4 380.6 357.7 


N.A.P.A. Meet 
Attracts 3,000 


(Continued from page 1) 
fields. The Shipman Medal was 
awarded to Ralph O. Keefer, vice 
president and general purchasing 
agent of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

The long-awaited Harbridge 
House study of the status and 
future of the purchasing profes- 
sion came up with the conclusion 
that purchasing is the least under- 
stood of business functions. A 
preliminary report also said most 
top managers make no attempt 
to measure performance of pur- 
chasing while many believe such 
measurement is impossible. 

The report said most N.A.P.A. 
members want the association to 
help them achieve greater recog- 
nition of the purchasing profes- 
sion, provide more assistance in 
planning and presenting local 
association meetings, and develop 
a stronger over-all national edu- 
cation program. 

The 1959 convention of the 
N.A.P.A. is scheduled for New 
York City, June 14-17, with 
headquarters at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Copper Men 
Seek Products 


Zender had been president of 
C.A.B.R.A. for three years. 
Newly-elected president of the 
group is James M. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. 

G. D. Potter, president of the 
Copper and Brass Warehouse 
Association, also addressed the 
important gathering. He noted 
that the average net profit on 
gross sales in the warehouse in- 
dustry last year was between 4 
and 5%, highest as in industry in 
several years. 

Prepared to Expand 

“We firmly believe in the fu- 
ture of copper and brass mill 
products,” he said, “and are pre- 
pared to expand our facilities 
along with the industry's growth.” 

Alvin W. Knoerr, editor of 
McGraw-Hill’s Engineering and 
Mining Journal, told the produc- 
ers that “research and develop- 
ment, particularly of new uses 
and new outlets for copper, will 
stimulate sales immeasurably. 

“When all major copper com- 
panies increase their research 
budgets to about 2% of the 
gross,” he remarked, “we should 
witness some astonishing strides 
forward in the sales of copper 
and copper products.” 


London—Discussions at the 
informal pow-wow of world cop- 
per producers and users on May 8 
resulted in two agreements: 

© Rejection of the idea that the 
metal should be subjected to some 
form of international commodity 
pact. 

eThe necessity of boosting 
copper consumption by expand- 
ing its uses. 

Those taking part in the session 
of the international wrought non- 
ferrous metals council felt the in- 
dustry should manage its own af- 
fairs. 

The semi-secret talks also cov- 
ered the coming decision in the 
U.S. on the Seaton subsidy 


scheme and Tariff Commission’s. 


Purchasing Week 


N.A.P.A.‘S SECRETARY-TREASURER, G. W. Howard Ahl and his wife 
enjoy themselves at the convention’s annual banquet. 


Ralph O. Keefer, Shipman Medalist 


(Continued from page 1) 
year, pointed out that Ralph 
Keefer had received the award for 
many contributions to purchasing 
beyond his service as national 
N.A.P.A. president in 1948-49. 
His work on the education, busi- 
ness, and standardization commit- 
tees were just part of his contribu- 
tion to the work of the N.A.P.A. 
His contributions to public rela- 
tions work for the national organ- 
ization also were cited. 

Although Ralph Keefer went to 
work for Alcoa immediately after 
being graduated from Syracuse 
University as a chemical engineer 
in 1917, it wasn’t until 1935 he 
switched over to purchasing. Last 
month he was elected a vice presi- 
dent of Alcoa. 

As Tom English told the award 
banquet attenders, “thirteen has 
always been considered a lucky 
number by Ralph since he gradu- 
ated from high school in 1913. 
At that time he and some friends 
determined they would break any 
jinx attached to the number. He 


was elected vice president of his 
company on April 13 and now 
has received this Shipman Medal 
on May 13.” 

This was the first time the 
award was made in absentia since 
its inception in 1931. In accept- 
ing the medal under these condi- 
tions, Ralph Keefer told the au- 
dience: “So many people have 
helped and inspired me along the 
purchasing road that it’s impos- 
sible to list them all. But I 
should not hesitate to mention a 
former Shipman medalist—our 
beloved elder statesman, Tom 
Jolly—who sold me on the idea 
of switching to purchasing.” 

“And, I must also mention 
Alcoa, which has made it pos- 
sible for me to devote time and 
effort to N.A.P.A., and of course 
to my many friends and my entire 
purchasing organization in Alcoa 
who have been a help and in- 
spiration,”’ Keefer said. He also 
paid special tribute to the under- 
standing of his wife during his 
years of purchasing activities. 


Gordon Affleck, N.A.P.A. President 


(Continued from page 1) 
The main problems ahead are 
“not peculiar to purchasing,” the 
Salt Lake City purchasing exec- 

utive told PURCHASING WEEK. 
“The big challenge applies to 
the entire industrial world,” he 
said. “It is the matter of facing 
a period of great changes and 
broadening horizons. More will 
be expected of men in the pur- 
chasing field to meet these chal- 


lenges.” 
Affleck said the N.A.P.A. or- 
ganization planning committee 


had developed a sound far-reach- 
ing program to help purchasing 
agents meet problems of the com- 
ing year. He already has outlined 
his policy and program at a na- 
tional directors session during 
the convention. 

Asked if the Harbridge House 
report is responsible for some of 
the planning committee’s ex- 
pected recommendations, Affleck 
said the report “tells us nothing 
new.” Terming it a “valuable 
tool in organization planning,” 
Affleck said “the very existence 
of the report shows the associa- 
tion’s awareness of the need for 
certain constructive steps.” 

A native of Salt Lake City, 
Affleck was graduated from the 
University of Utah in 1928. From 
1932 through 1938, he engaged 
in legal work in New York City 
and was admitted to practice be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The turning point in the Utah 


GORDON BURT AFFLECK 


attorney’s career came in 1938 
when a high official of his church 
asked him to return to Salt Lake 
City where two years later he 
took over as purchasing agent 
for the Mormon Church. It was 
a new venture for the church as 
well as for Affleck although he 
was far from unfamiliar with the 
purchasing profession. His father 
had been P.A. for Salt Lake City 
before becoming a city commis- 
sioner. 

Affleck built up the church 
purchasing department to an or- 
ganization with nine buyers, 13 
girl workers and warehousing 
personnel. The scope of his buy- 


ing activities covers an ex- 
tremely wide range. 


Buyers Group Sessions Round-Out Convention 


CHEMICAL BUYERS—Prof. Wilbur B. 
session by advising P.A.’s they can benefit by know- 


Chicago — Purchasing agents 
attending the N.A.P.A. conven- 
tion last week devoted one after- 
noon to discussions of buying 
techniques, trends, and purchas- 
ing problems in specific indus- 
tries. Following are some of the 
highlights of the various buyers 
group sessions which provoked 
some informative give-and-take 


discussions between speakers, 
panel participants and group 
members. 


Chemical Buyers 


Benefits which purchasing ex- 
ecutives can obtain from financial 
analyses and annual reports fea- 
tured the chemical buyers group 
meeting. 

Prof. W. B. England, of Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, said a P.A.’s 
performance of the purchasing 
function will improve as the pur- 
chasing executive acquires skills 
in financial analysis. 

Financial analysis can be of 
special help in selection of ven- 
dors, England declared in a panel 
discussion of financial reports and 
their relation to purchasing. He 
added that a knowledge of finance 
is One way into top management 
levels. 

The Harvard faculty member, 
who conducts a course in indus- 
trial procurement, listed some of 
the best ways to study financial 
analysis: reading textbooks, en- 
rolling in college-level evening 
courses, a short course in finance 
sponsored by the local P.A. asso- 
ciation and tailored to the pur- 
chasing executive’s needs. 

Donald Young, vice presjdent 
of Chemical Fund, discussing 
what purchasing executives can 
get out of annual reports, said the 
present trend is “toward disclos- 
ing more and more information 
in annual reports.” 

“The more you know about 
your suppliers’ financial condi- 
tion, product line, research ac- 
tivities, and capital spending 
plans, the better you will be able 
to perform the purchasing func- 
tion,” Young said. 


Machine Tool Manufacturer 
Buyers 


The machine tool industry 
buyers group, conducting its first 
official meeting as part of the 
N.A.P.A. convention, promptly 
changed its name to Machine 
Tool Manufacturers Buyers. 
Members felt the new title more 
adequately described the group’s 
membership and objectives. 

Membership will be limited to 
purchasing executives of machine 
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England opens 


MACHINE TOOL BUYERS—Wayne Hamlett, Continental Machines, Inc., 


ing financial analysis. Donald Young; left, followed 
and advised familiarity with annual 


reports. 


7 | 


co-chairman and a director of group, presides at the luncheon meeting. 


tool builders, but meetings will 
be opened to P.A.’s of allied com- 
panies. 

Purchasing executives of 24 
companies selected the group’s 
first slate of officers: Wayne Ham- 
lett, Continental Machines, Inc., 
Chairman; J. M. Stewart, Green- 
lee Bros., Secretary; and F. D. 
Sickelsteel, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Ira 
Habeshian, Lapointe Machine 
Tool Co., and Basil Hawkins, Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., as 
directors. Yearly meetings at 
N.A.P.A. conventions are planned 
with members to be polled on the 
possibility of a midyear session. 

The major common problem 
discussed at the first meeting last 
week was reports to management. 
One member reported his man- 
agement was requiring explana- 
tions of price changes and their 
effect on purchasing plans. An- 
other described a report related 
to an inventory reduction pro- 
gram wherein a daily receipt re- 
port is required, covering dollars 
spent on what products and from 
whom purchased. 

Other problems fielded includ- 
ed standards, inventories, and 
buying of tools and patterns. 


Banking, Insurance and 
General Office Buyers 


A Massachusetts insurance 
executive, who contends salesmen 
often talk P.A.’s into needless ex- 
penditures for new office equip- 
ment, told how his firm is using 


timing devices to “determine 
scientifically” whether  type- 
writers, calculators, and other 


mechanical equipment are ripe 
for replacement. 

Edwin Johnson, purchasing 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., advocated use of 
special timing and checking de- 
vices to learn the exact wear and 


tear on such equipment. John- 
son said typewriters and similar 
equipment, when traded in on 
new machines on a pre-set sched- 
ule, often have “years” of life re- 
maining. 

By using a $35 stroke counter, 
Johnson said, it is possible to de- 
termine within two or _ three 
months time the precise rate of 
use of office machines. Analysis 
of this data will reveal which ma- 
chines have been used up to their 
normal life span. By _ basing 
trade-in schedules on the actual 
time-in-use rather than age of 
office machines, he said, it is pos- 
sible to eliminate costly replace- 
ments. 

“Remember that trade-in 
values of office equipment are 
based on age not condition,” 
Johnson said. 

Other discussion topics at the 
session covered installations of 
automated purchasing procedures 
and ways to get the most out of 
carbon paper and typewriter rib- 
bon purchases. 


Electronics Manufacturers 
Buyers 


“Tremendous is the word that 
typifies the future growth possi- 
bilities of the electronics indus- 
try,’ C. W. Bryant, manager of 
materials service, General Elec- 
tric Co. told electronics manu- 
facturers buyers. 

‘Today in the machine tool in- 
dustry alone, some 40-to-50% 
of the cost of the latest auto- 
mated equipment is for elec- 
tronic-electric parts,” Bryant said. 
“Twenty years ago this was only 
7% and three years ago was 
about 12%.” 

But Bryant pointed out that in- 
dustry cannot be expected to 
make the jump from manual ope- 
ration to complete automation in 
one step. It takes about nine suc- 
cessive steps, he said, and re- 
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ELECTRONIC BUYERS—George C. Hansen, Airborne Instruments Lab., 
Inc., new chairman of the group, makes a short talk at the session. 


quires about $150 billion to 
move industry just one of them. 
Bryant said industry now is about 
halfway to complete automation. 

This gradual trend towards au- 
tomation places new responsibili- 
ties on purchasing. In an auto- 
mated production line, the level 
of efficiency is of prime import- 
ance. Purchasing must demand 
premium quality and reliability 
for all components in an auto- 
mated system. Spare parts re- 
quirements takes on new import- 
ance too. 

In summarizing the growth 
possibilities of the electronics 
field, Bryant listed several forces 
which will continue to spur the 
recent $1 million day rate of 
growth. These include: Increased 
use of computer simulation for 
design and other problems, in- 
creasing use of operations re- 
search techniques, and continuing 
conversion of many processes to 
complete automation. 

At the same meeting the elec- 
tronic buyers elected new offi- 
cers: George C. Hansen, Air- 
borne Instruments Labaratory, 
Inc., Mineola, N. Y., chairman; 
Charles Emert, Hotpoint Co., 
Chicago, vice chairman; and John 
Millar, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., secretary. 


Governmental, Educational 
and Institutional Buyers 


A price warning to U:S. office 
equipment manufacturers was is- 
sued by a New Jersey state pur- 
chasing official. 

Herman Crystal, assistant pur- 
chasing director for New Jersey, 
said U.S. manufacturers will con- 
tinue losing business to foreign 
firms as long as domestic com- 
panies maintain “rigid price-fixing 
policies.” 

“U.S. firms are missing the 
boat,” because foreign compa- 
nies are undercutting them and 


gaining an American’ market 
foothold, Crystal said. 

State and local restrictions on 
governmental purchasers also 
came in for criticism at a forum 
discussion. The governmental 
P.A.’s_ were particularly out- 
spoken against the practice in 
some states of granting prefer- 
ence to in-state suppliers. They 
contended home-state firms took 
advantage of regulations to jack 
prices. Others expressed the same 
opinion regarding “Buy Ameri- 
can”’ policies in their states which 
prevented purchases of foreign 
goods. 

Crystal and other speakers 
whose states have no such regu- 
lations said they had switched to 
foreign purchases of some items 
where the price was lower. Crys- 
tal specifically mentioned that he 
had purchased typewriters from 
an Italian firm after American 
companies all submitted identical 
bids. 


Distributors Buyers 


Fourteen things management 
expects of a purchasing depart- 
ment were cited by J. K. Beeson, 
president of a Pittsburgh distrib- 
uting firm, when he spoke at the 
third annual meeting of the dis- 
tributors buyers group. 

Beeson said that in his com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co., he expects his purchasing 
department to be staffed by hon- 
est, fair-minded men. Other 
standards they must meet include: 

© Be ethical in dealings with 
suppliers. 

e Take an active interest in 
products and inventory turnover. 

eSearch constantly for new 
and better products. 

@ Seek ways to eliminate costly 
paperwork. 

eWork closely with sales in 
solving distribution problems. 

e Refuse gifts of material 
value. 


RT 


DISTRIBUTORS BUYERS—Retiring group chairman, left, Herb Weatherly, 
wishes new chairman, M. S. Wolpert, best of luck for coming year. 
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e Seck out information on best 
juantity discounts, transporta- 
tion, etc. 

e Be able to train personnel. 

e Establish quality of corpor- 
ite dependability of suppliers. 

e Establish close working rela- 
tions with suppliers so strikes, 
production difficulties, etc. will 
not cut off deliveries. 

eKeep alert to forecasting 
price increases or decreases. 

e Know prices well enough to 
obtain ones as good as any com- 
petitor. 

e Work closely with purchas- 
ing groups. 

The program also included a 
panel workshop discussion. Panel 
members included M. S. Wol- 
pert, Atlantic Copper & Brass 
Co., Baltimore; Howard Baer, 
Howard Paper Co., Atlanta; 
Seeley Williams, Peerless Electric 
Supply Co., Indianapolis; and J. 
FE. Shields, Shield Rubber Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Wolpert was elected chairman. 


Newspaper Buyers 


The newly organized news- 


paper buyers group conducted an 
active informal discussion of 


newspaper purchasing problems 
and mapped out a list of future 


activities. 


Official name of the group was 
established as the Newspaper 
Purchasing Executives Associa- 
tion. Chairman Lou Davis of the 
Los Angeles Times appointed 
convention 
chairmen. The 1959 meeting date 
was set tentatively for late Jan- 


membership — and 


uary in Chicago. 


Purchasing problems discussed 
included cooperation between 
purchasing and _ production-en- 
departments, paper 


gineering 
handling, bundling wire selection, 
leasing and buying of electronic 
computing and office equipment. 


Petroleum Industry Buyers 


Petroleum buyers heard a New 
York banker, Wesley Lindow, 
Irving Trust Co., paint an en- 
couraging picture in a report on 
the status of the recession. “The 
first signs of improvements are 
emerging,” Lindow said. “The 
picture is not black, for we have 
tended to exaggerate the weak 
points and deemphasize the sev- 
eral strong points in the econ- 
omy.” 

Lindow, vice president and 
head of Irving’s investment ad- 
ministration, told the oil group: 
“Although this recession may 
level out as the worse of the last 
three, it will not be so bad as 
the other five recent ones.” He 
pointed to the small improvement 
in the average work week figures 
for April as one encouraging sign. 

The strong points of the econ- 
omy which have been overlooked 
were listed by Lindow as: A rela- 
tively steady consumer income, 
rising government expenditures, 
and the probability of a tax cut. 

In addition to the recession re- 
port from Lindow, the petroleum 
industry buyers heard about the 
advantages of dealing with an 
integrated supplier from F. F. 
Murray, president, Oil Well Sup- 
ply Division of U. S. Steel. 

New officers elected for the 
coming year were: Donald 
Munro, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Chicago, chairman; — Haylett 
O’Neil, Jr., Humble Oil Co., 
Houston, first vice chairman; and 
Gayle Hawk, Shell Oil Co., N. Y., 


second vice chairman. 


Chicago—Got a crick in the 
profit column? Suffering from 
formalysis? Too much spec-itis? 
See Dr. Stan Dards! 

The house doctor at the 
N.A.P.A. convention last week 
was Harlan E. Cross, chairman, 
standardization and value anal- 
ysis committee which livened the 
session with its on-the-spot pre- 
scriptions for purchasing head- 
aches. 

Cross, purchasing agent, sup- 
plies, United States Pipe and 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
presided at a spirited workshop 
session in the role of Dr. Stan 


Dr. Stan Dards Cures Ailing P.A.s 


Dards. Cross’ committee pre- 
sented the workshop as a dra- 
matic skit with panelists dressed 
as doctors and “medical” assist- 
ants roving the floor for questions 
to pass to the “specialists.” 

Assisting Doc Cross was Philip 
Kron, Eastman Kodak, as “Dr. 
Val U; Kenneth Cruise, Bendix, 
as Dr. A. Nalysis; and Edward 
Haymond, Shell Oil Co., as Dr. 
A. N. Swer. 

The white-coated specialists, 
complete with head mirrors and 
stethoscopes, prescribed  stand- 
ardization and value analysis 
elixir as a sure cure for poor 


value and unhealthy profits. 

In one case the doctors pre- 
scribed some “self-starter action” 
for a P.A. who wanted to know 
how to sell a standardization pro- 
gram to his management. Show 
the boss some results of standard- 
ization, they directed. 

Still another disturbed case 
asked if he should call on vendors 
for assistance in setting up a 
standardization program. The 
medicine men concurred in the 
affirmative reply: “You will find 
vendors more than willing to 
assist.” 

Standards and_ specifications 
are often developed by engineers 
and production men which are 
ideal but are impractical from a 


procurement viewpoint. It is here, 
said the experts, where purchas- 
ing can contribute towards a real- 
istic, constructive program for in- 
dustry. 

An “emergency” case was car- 
ried into the clinic on a stretcher. 
This dramatized the plight of pur- 
chasing agents who have long 
fought for use of standards by 
engineers but continued to get 
“special” material specifications 
on all requisitions. 

Suddenly, as it often happens, 
all requisitions called for standard 
materials. At this point his pro- 
fessional health broke down. But 
he was quickly revived in the un- 
derstanding environment of the 
standardization workshop. 


iM oO 


Inlet can be rotated to 
suit installation arrangement. 


DE LAVAL 


PUMP S$ 


De Laval IMO pumps have proved that they do a dependable job over long 
years of service. The reason is IMO design simplicity. These constant 
displacement rotary pumps have only three moving parts—smoothly 
intermeshing rotors that propel the fluid axially in a steady flow without 
churning, pocketing or pulsation. There are no timing gears, cams, valves, sliding 
vanes, or reciprocating parts to wear or become noisy. Quiet, compact 

IMO pumps are excellent for direct-connected, high-speed operation. 


Discharge flanges are 
infinitely varied. You can use 
the most advantageous 
piping method to suit 


installation requirements. 
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Nodular iron 

casings for high 
pressure service have 
high shock capacity. 


Any position mounting is 


possible without factory modification. 


Bulletin 3001 gives data on improved De Laval 
IMO pumps. Send for your copy today. 
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are now more versatile than ever 


In addition to these basic 
pumping advantages, the 
improved IMO gives you 
important new benefits shown in 
the cutaway illustration below. 


DE LAVAL IMO PUMPS 
can also be used as 
hydraulic motors. 


Designed for either 
conventional packing or 
mechanical seals. Sealing 
method may be 
changed in your plant 
with a simple kit. 


Higher pressure units are built 

by adding idler rotor and housing 
sections to the low pressure design. 
Parts for the same rotor size are 
interchangeable over the 

entire pressure range. 


Internal parts are designed as a package 
so that units can be built into your machines. 


hy DE LAVAL 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 


IMO Pumps 


902 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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An economical hydraulic fluid 
| that actually snuffs out fire! 


SHELL IRUS FLUID 902 


Waerever a fire hazard exists near 
a hydraulic system, you can greatly 
reduce this hazard without -excessive 
costs by specifying Shell Irus Fluid 
902. This new hydraulic fluid is a 
“‘snuffer’’ type fluid with water dis- 
persed in oil. 


Because Irus* Fluid 902 is economi- 
cal, many plant operators have found 
they save thousands of dollars yearly 
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when the changeover is made. And 
they obtain performance which is un- 
surpassed by much higher priced fire- 
resistant fluids. 


For complete information on Shell 
Irus Fluid 902 write to Shell Oil 
Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 6, California. 


*Trademark 
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